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CARAMURA. 
A TALE OF BRAZIL. 


Of all the new governments of the South, scarcely any is de- 
serving of more profound attention than Brazil, under whatever 
aspect we contemplate that vast empire. Stretching «from the 
equator to beyond the tropic of Capricon, through more than 
thirty degrees of latitude and occupying as many degrees of 
longitude, it presents on the map a solid territory covering more 
than two fifths of all South America. Not only is it unsurpass- 
ed by any country on earth in the richness and variety of its 
vegetable productions, but to these it adds inexhaustible mineral 
wealth. Its geographical position affords unrivalled advantages 
for the prosecution of commercial intercourse with the United 
States, Europe, and Africa. Indeed the proximity of Brazil to 
the latter continent, and the easy navigation between them, create a 
temptation among the Brazilians for pursuing the traffic in human 
flesh, which it will require all the efforts of other nations to counter- 
act. Cape St. Roque is not much further from the Coast of Guin- 
ea than Boston from Cuba. If inhabited by an independent and 
enlightened population, if blessed with rulers of even tolerable 
wisdom and firmness, Brazil might easily take the lead in 
South American politics. For while Brazil itself is compact in 
form, and consolidated under a single government, Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, each lies contiguous 
to its frontier, subject to be acted upon separately by its influ- 
ence or force, which it would be difficult for these divided 
states to resist in concert, and which could be successfully opposed 
in no other way. How these advantages of nature and fortune 
are to be improved by the people remains to be seen. They 
certainly cannot be at all, until the country is relieved of the 
capricious folly, the headlong rashness, the lawless and reckless 
tyranny, of the despot, who is now madly squandering the re- 
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sources of the empire, and paving the way it is to be hoped for 
his own downfal. 

But the destinies of this splendid region have always been 
remarkable, nay somewhat anomalous. Look at Portugal re- 
duced at one time into a state of provincial dependence on her 
American colony, and the royal house of Braganza flying to Rio 
Janeiro for that safety, which it could no longer enjoy in the 
palaces of the Tagus. Look again at this same Portugal, shrunk 
from its former magnificence into the third rate honours of a 
German principality, compelled to sanction and applaud the 
worst form of rebellion, that of a son against a confiding father, 
and at length to accept a queen and a constitution from the as- 
piring usurper of Brazil. Nor is the latter history of this coun- 
try more memorable than its former. In evidence of this I might 
recount many an incident, which signalized the sanguinary con- 
tests of the Portuguese of Brazil, with the Dutch, the French, 
and the English, who severally sought to wrest this fair jewel 
from the Portuguese diadem. Voltaire has well said that Le 
vrai n’ est pas towours le vraisemblable. How noble the con- 
duct of the Dutch Admiral Patry, who in a desperate naval en- 
gagement off Bahia, when his own ship was becoming a prey to 
the flames which the Spanish Admiral had escaped, disdained 
to save his life by swimming to the enemy’s ship, but wrapping 
his flag about him, threw himself into the sea, exclaiming to his 
officers, ‘* the ocean is the only tomb, worthy of a Batavian Admi- 
ral!” Equally striking was the fortitude of the negro Diaz, who, 
in a battle with the Dutch, being wounded by a ball in the hand, 
instantly caused it to be amputated to avoid being embarrassed 
with bandages, saying that the hand which remained was suffi- 
cient to avenge his wrongs. But without looking any further, I 
select for my present purpose the story of a young Portuguese, 
whose fame is founded upon a series of adventures, wherein 
chance and personal merit equally contributed to success. In 
relating them I mainly follow the guidance of history, throwing 
in such circumstances of embellishment only as illustrate and 
naturally grow out of the actual facts. 

The first intercourse of the Portuguese with Brazil arose, it 
is well known, from the accident of an East India ship sailing 
out of her course, and thus falling upon this, the easternmost 
region of America. The same thing which happened to Cabral 
in consequence of his standing too far south, in order to avoid the 
stormy coast of Guinea, befel other Portuguese by reason of the 
violence of the winds, which drove them to deviate in spite of 
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themselves from the beaten track. Thus it was with a stout 
Indiaman, which bearing to the East a crew of needy adventur- 
ers in quest of golden fortunes, (or should I say a band of bold 


and stirring spirits ambitious of glory ?) unfortunately finished her 


own career, and made shipwreck of the hopes of her company, 
at the entrance of the Bay of All Saints. On the coast of Ba- 
hia then lived a tribe of those fierce aborigines, who, though 
not formidable by their political organization, like the Mexicans, 
were still more from their superior bravery, their indomitable 
love of independence, and the savageness of their character. 
They were man-eaters also; for too many authentic narratives 
of the cannibalism of the Brazilians may be found, to allow poor 
human nature to escape the reproach of this foul propensity. 
The ship’s company rushed too hastily from the dangers of a 
watery grave to meet a more dreadful fate on land. Lashed 
into fury by the tempest, the sea tossed their brave bark among 
the rocks, a helpless wreck at the mercy of wind and wave. 
Bounding into the boats with that blind imprudence, which too 
frequently marks the mariner amid the horrors of shipwreck, and 
as frequently occasions its worst horrors, the ship’s company 
thought of nothing but to reach the shore,—they apprehended no 
danger but from the raging elements. But the savages had 
been watching, no incurious nor uninterested spectators of the 
terrific scene. Their attention being roused by the minute guns 
of distress, they had gazed with wonder upon the sudden flash- 
es, which occasionally broke through the gloom ef night, as the 
ship’s cannon boomed above the howlings of the blast, and the 
war of the vexed ocean. Day at length came, and showed them 
the labouring vessel, dismasted, unmanageable, and driving 
straight on to destruction,—while, by disclosing the near land to 
the crew, it gave them renewed hope of life. But no sooner 
did they gain the shore, than they were set upon by the ambush- 
ed savages, who easily overcame men exhausted by fatigue, 
watching, and want of food, and unprepared for defence, and 
the Brazilians immediately celebrated their victory by a loath- 
some banquet on the bodies of the slaughtered Portuguese. 
One of their number, and one alone named Diego Alvaro 
Correa de Viana, escaped this cruel catastrophe. In the pre- 
cipitation of their departure, his companions pushed off without 
him ; and although he loudly called on them to return for him, 
with the agonized earnestness which apparently impending death 
imparted, yet, rendered callous by their own dangers and their 
own fears, they were deaf to all his entreaties. Fixed in mute 
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despair, he saw them approach the shore- in safety, while he 
was every moment expecting to be swallowed up in the waves, 
as they gained upon the straining ship. But how unexpected 
their fate! He plainly beheld their short but decisive conflict 
with the savages, and witnessed their miserable end, with emo- 
tions, not indeed of exultation that their selfishness towards 
himself was thus disproportionately punished, but of thankful- 
ness for their abandonment of him, which still left him a chance 
of life. Accordingly, when he was sufficiently recovered from 
the terrors inspired by his own situation, and by the horrid spec- 
tacle of his companions’ lot, he began to reflect upon the means 
of providing for his own preservation. 

The destructive storm was now fast subsiding or rather the 
recent turbulence of the elements was indicated only by occa- 
sional gusts of a cool refreshing breeze, and the slight heaving 
of the lately troubled waters. Indeed, the passing away of the 
tempest served to exhibit the loveliness of surrounding objects 
clothed in additional charms. Viana saw himself in the bottom 
of a deep bay, surrounded with sharp cliffs, amid gentle hills, 
clothed in verdure, and dense thickets, which in some places 
reached to the very water’s edge. On his right rose the conti- 
nent, and on his left the long island of Itaporica, while the sound 
stretched upwards to the north further than his eye could reach, 
receiving the tributary streams of six considerable rivers. A 
hundred islets sprinkled, like gems set in gold, over the clear and 
tranquil surface, left numerous little passages through which to 
penetrate into the innermost recesses of this extensive basin. 

Filled with enthusiasm by the charming sight, Viana gave the 
place the name of S. Salvador, (St. Savior,) confident in the 
hope that his life would now be saved. Hastily constructing a 
little raft from the materials about the wreck, he collected to- 
gether such things as he anticipated might be serviceable to him 
in executing the design, which he conceived, for conciliating the 
good will of the savages, selecting indeed beads and other arti- 
cles of ornament which they were known to prize, but not for- 
getting knives, hatchets, and the like, which must be of perma- 
nent utility, and carefully providing himself with a musket and 
a stock of powder and ball. Having made these preparations, 
he floated on his raft towards the shore, where he perceived a 
band of savages armed with bows and clubs. Wondering to see 
him rise as it were from the bosom of the deep, they ran to the 
beach, and accepting his little testimonials of good will, they re- 
ceived him among them in a friendly manner. Ere long, he 
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was conducted to their huts, and became the slave to their chief, 
by whom he was treated with the greatest kindness. 
Viana had fallen among a tribe of Tupinambos, who lived in 
small villages, devoted chiefly to hunting and fishing, and culti- 
vating a few vegetables, which the rich soil produced almost 
spontaneously. Ferocious as they were in war, deeming the 
gratification of revenge by devouring their enemies to be the 
keenest of pleasures, it is yet inconceivable how much domestic 
affection, what friendliness, liberality, and hospitality characteri- 
zed them in time of peace, except when maddened by intoxica- 
tion. ‘They had a tradition, common in some shape, to most 
barbarians and many civilized nations, that two beings of a su- 
perior race, one of them named Zoma, taught them the art of 
cultivating and preparing for food their most valuable vegetable, 
the manioc. ‘They related that for some cause their ancestors 
wished ungratefully to kill these their greatest benefactors,—but 
that every arrow they shot flew back and fatally wounded the 
aggressors, and Zoma indignantly abandoned them, the forests 
opening before him to yield him a path and the rivers to give 
him a dry passage across their beds. They believed, however, 
that these beneficent persons would one day revisit their na- 
tion, and still pointed out the prints of their feet upon the sand. 
Like all other natives of the new world, whose local situation 
happened to be favourable, they possessed a quick perception, 
sound judgment, correct understanding, added to a physical or- 
ganization in many respects much finer than that of Europeans. 
No sooner was Viana established in this tribe ‘than he betook 
himself to the acquisition of their language, and sedulously em- 
braced every occasion to gain their favor. This he encounter- 
ed no difficulty in doing, because he had merely to apply as op- 
portunity occurred, his knowledge of many of the common acts 
of life, all of them too familiar to us to excite attention, but all, 
when first made known to these simple minded savages, regard- 
ed with wonder and admiration, as extraordinary discoveries. 
By the adroit employment of such means, he speedily came to 
be considered as something hardly human, and acquired com- 
plete ascendancy over the whole tribe. Indeed, among such a 
people, wholly ignorant of the use of iron, the mere possession of 
two or three of the commonest mechanical tools could not fail 
to confer a certain degree of superiority upon the holder. 
Viana, however, husbanded his advantages; for he did not 
exhibit the power of his fire-arms immediately on his arrival 
among them, desirous, when he did it, to produce a vivid im- 
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pression. It soon happened that all the tribe was asseinbled to 
join in the festivity of dancing, to which they were extravagant- 
ly attached. ‘The instrument to which they danced, called a 
maraca, was the large hollow shell of a wild plant, in which a 
few pebble stones were made to rattle with some rude observ- 
ance of musical expression. But Viana had prepared a rustic 
pipe, and what was the delight of his untutored companions, 
when, as they passed through the slow movements of the na- 
tional dance, they heard the pipe of Viana catching the meas- 
ure of the maraca, and swelling into many a varied modulation, 
beyond any thing which they had ever heard before. Gather- 
ing around him, they examined his pipe with eager curiosity, 
again and again requiring him to regale them with its novel 
sounds. 

Viana deemed the present 4 favourable moment for exhibit- 
ing the effect of his fire arms. The dance was followed by tri- 
als of skill at the bow. When the most expert of the savages 
had shot their arrows at the appointed mark, proud and _boast- 
ful of their success, they turned to Viana, for a specimen of his 
address in the martial game. Carefully loading his gun, while 
the savages gazed at him in silent attention, he pointed his hand 
to a hawk, that was wheeling slowly along above their heads, 
and taking cautious aim, succeeded in bringing the noble bird 
lifeless to the ground. The sudden flash, the loud report, the 
instantaneous death of the bird without any visible weapon to 
strike him,—filled the assembled multitude with amazement and 
terror. Struck with indescribable awe, the women fell upon 
their faces, crying out Caramura, Caramura, which signifies 
man of fire ; and by this name Viana was distinguished ever 
afterwards. ‘The warriors threw themselves at his feet, and 
would have adored him as the creature of another world ; for 
could he, said they, be a creature of this, who wielded the light- 
ning of heaven in his hand ? 

Caramura was now formally adopted into the tribe, married 
in the families of the principal chiefs, and became himself the 
directing spirit, and admitted head of the tribe, to whose na- 
tional usages he entirely conformed. Indeed, it was not long 
before he obtained the highest rank in war as well as in peace. 
The bay that has been described, being one of the most beauti- 
ful situations in the world, had been the subject of desperate 
wars among the various tribes of the race of Tupy. After suc- 
cessively driving one another away from it, they all gave place 
to the tribe who now possessed it, but who sustained incessant 
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1827.] Caramura. 7 
and desperate conflicts to maintain their acquisition. When 
the Tupy next attacked his tribe, Caramura went out at their 
head ; and his single musket, especially in the covert mode of 
fighting prevalent among them, threw immense odds into the 
cause of the Tupinambos. The Tupy beheld their ranks thin- 
ned by a strange, sure, invisible instrument of destruction, be- 
fore which their bravest warriors fell unresistingly one after 
another, while they could only discern the distant flash and hear 
the quick rattle reverbated among the trees, until at length, dis- 
heartened by their losses, and appalled by the mysterious na- 
ture as well as the fatal certainty of the weapon that was deal- 
ing death among their ranks, they fled to their fastnesses in 
panic terror, leaving their enemies, or rather Caramura, undis- 
puted master of the precincts of the bay, better known since by 
the name of Reconcavo. 

Caramura profited by his influence over the tribe to found a 
village at this place, and to inspire the inhabitants with some 
slight tincture of the principles of civilization. Indeed, he ceas- 
ed to expect ever again to behold the face of a countryman. 
In every thing but the superiority which his European educa- 
tion gave him, he was incorporated into the tribe, being in all 
other respects one of themselves. But the appearance in the 
bay of a Norman vessel from Dieppe revived his old associa- 
tions. He and the Brazilians of his village received the French- 
men on the friendliest terms, and entered into a barter trade 
that was exceedingly advantageous to both parties. But when 
the vessel was about to depart, Caramura could not withstand 
his inclination to revisit Europe, to describe the delicious coun- 
try where he was settled, and induce the Portuguese to make 
an establishment useful to the nation. He embarked, therefore, 
taking with him his favourite wife, Paraguazu, and solemnly 
promising his people that he would promptly return. 

In France, he and his wife were the objects of universal cu- 
riosity. Being presented to Henri IJ. and Catherine de Medi- 
ci, they were honored with numerous marks of attention by the 
royal family, who enquired minutely concerning the country 
they had left, and took great pains to convert Paraguazu to the 
catholic faith. She was baptized with much ceremony, having 
the king and queen for sponsors, and the latter condescended 
to bestow her own name upon the beautiful and interesting sav- 
age. All these things tended, as they were designed, to dazzle 
Caramura ; for the French already began to cast a longing eye 
towards the noble coast of Brazil as the best place in America 
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for colonial establishments. Yet they could not stifle the affec- 
tion of Caramura for the land of his nativity, to which alone he 
felt anxious of offering the advantages deriveable from his know- 
ledge of, and connections with, the Brazilians. But when he 
expressed a wish to pursue his intended course to Lisbon, he 
found himself prevented. He contracted, therefore, with a 
wealthy merchant in France for his return to Bahia with two 
armed vessels, each having a cargo suited to the country, and 
stipulating for the privilege of retaining their guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

Caramura reached his destination in safety, and with the in- 
creased resources he had obtained, the setthement assumed a 
degree of dignity and consistency. Proud of her new name 
and of the attentions of a splendid court, Paraguazu devoted 
herself to the task of converting and civilizing her fellow coun- 
trymen. Under her auspices a church was constructed in the 
midst of their village, in public demonstration of her and their 
adhesion to the christian religion :—another of the many exam- 
ples of the introduction and diffusion of the faith of the gospel 
by the instrumentality of the female sex. Caramura, on his 
part, persuaded the tribe to make another decided step towards 
civilization by dividing their lands, and tilling them in separate 
property. Nay, he himself commenced the cultivation of the 
sugar cane, and the manufacture of sugar, anticipating the time 
when he might undertake a voyage to Lisbon, with such pro- 
ductions of the country as to communicate an adequate idea of 
its value. 

Meantime, a Portuguese gentleman, who had distinguished 
himself in the Indies, and was ambitious of the name of found- 
ing a colony, Francesco Pereira Coutinho, having obtained 
from John III. a grant of the large maratime district between 
the river S. Francesco and Bahia, with the jurisdiction of all its 
sounds and islands, arrived at Reconcavo, the little settlement 
made by Caramura. Had Coutinho conducted with common 
prudence, every thing would have proceeded harmoniously and 
prosperously. Indeed, at first he seemed disposed to rely upon 
the friendship and advice of Caramura, two of whose daughters 
were married by two young Portuguese of Coutinho’s company. 
But the latter had contracted an overbearing temper in the East 
together with all the cruelty of a conqueror. Besides, he was 
jealous lest Caramura should divide with him, in the eyes of 
his countrymen and posterity, the merit of the enterprize of col- 
onizing S. Salvador. 
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These feelings betrayed him into countenancing a violent and 
unprincipled policy towards the Indians. Possessing, as he 
thought, adequate means to compel obedience, he indicated a 
contempt for gentle methods of government. His followers, ra- 
pacious and grasping men, prone enough to pursue bighhanded 
measures of their own heads, wanted nothing more to encour- 
age them in deeds of rapine and violence of every description. 
The ‘Tupinambos began to resent the indignities they suffered. 
Caramura also represented to the Portuguese the fatal conse- 
quences that must inevitably ensue if these things continued, and 
failed not on every occasion, to interpose his good offices in fa- 
vor of the Indians. At last Coutinho, impatient of his warm 
remonstrances, caused him to be made a prisoner and coufined 
on ship-board. 

It wanted but this to kindle the flame of war; for the savages 
were already wrought up to the highest pitch of resentment 
against Coutinho. Animated by Paraguazu, who was determin- 
ed to revenge her husband, and not only armed her own _ peo- 
ple, but procured the zealous co-operation of a neighboring 
tribe, they attacked the Portuguese, burnt the sugar-houses, laid 
waste the plantations, killed the son of Coutinho, and at length 
drove him and his few remaining companions into the capitania 
of Os Ilheos. 

Coutinho carried away Caramura with him, and gathering re- 
inforcements prepared to renew his attempt. But Coutinlio’s 
vessel was wrecked upon the Island of Itaporica on his way to 
the settlement, and although he escaped with his people to the 
shore, he was there attacked by the Tupinambos, who gained a 
complete victory. Coutinho’s head was adorned with feathers 
and earried around as a trophy among the savages on the con- 
tinent, who feasted on all the Europeans except Caramura and 
a few persons under his protection. Caramura was welcomed 
again with open arms, and instantly resuming his former ascen- 
dancy over them, he endeavoured to raise the colony from its 
ruins. 

His subsequent intercourse with his countrymen was destin- 
ed to be less injurious to him and his Brazilian friends ; and 
the latter were treated afterwards in a manner more consonant 
to the dictates of common sense and common justice. For the 
next endeavor to colonize Bahia was made under better auspi- 
ces. The Portuguese government, perceiving the impolicy of 
parcelling out Brazil and its inhabitants into separate grants, 
subject to the absolute sovéreignty of a number of great feuda- 
Vou. II.—No. 1. 2 
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tories, as was done in the beginning, now appointed Tomas de 
Souza, governor general of the whole country. It was designed 
to establish the seat of government at Bahia ; and Souza, act- 
ing under the advice of the famous jesuit Nobrega, adopted a 
conciliatory, but rigidly just, policy towards the Brazilians. 
When he landed, he was greeted with submission and confidence 
by Caramura, who prevailed on the savages, notwithstanding 
their bitter experience of Coutinho’s folly and perfidy, to trust 
in the new governor’s assurances. Accordingly they welcomed 
him on his arrival with every demonstration Of peace and friend- 
ship, in token of which they placed their bows and arrows at 
his feet, and subsequently furnished him with constant aid in 
laving the foundations of the city of S. Salvador. Throughout 
the period of the new colony’s infancy, the influence of Cara- 
mura smoothed away every difficulty, and in fact largely con- 
tributed to the preservation and establishment of the Portuguese. 
Hence it was, in concurrence with the natural advantages of the 
place, that S. Salvador soon outstripped most of the settlements 
on the coast in riches, commerce, and general prosperity. 
Caramura himself left behind him a numerous progeny, and 
so high a character that many of the first families in Bahia are 
proud of the honor of being his descendants. His fortunes are 
an instructive example of the ascendancy which a cultivated 
European, without the employment of force, without power, or 
any adventitious circumstances to aid him, may acquire over 
barbarous races, merely by rendering himself useful to them, 
and by a skilful accommodation of himself to their manners, 
without losing any of the respectability or dignity of civilized 
life. Accidents, it is true, contributed to conciliate for Viana 
the affection, and increase the admiration, of the primitive and 
single hearted men, among whom his lot was cast. But justice 
requires us to admit that he availed himself of these accidents 
with a degree of tact and talent deserving of unqualified ap- 
plause. C. 





STANZAS ON THE INSANITY OF A FRIEND. 


O! Mapvess, thou destroying Angel !—why, 
Why, in thy fatal grasp embrace my friend ? 
Why bid thy spectres jeer his glaring eye, 
And make each once lov’d form appear a fiend, 
And change each once lov’d note to agony, 
And make each smile, that charm’d him once, now send 
A dagger—poison’d with the hate of life— 
Into his soul!—and yet, prolong the mortal strife ! 
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And can no spell of earth dissolve thy power— 
No “kindred” ties destroy thy dread embrace ?— 
And must thou on a brother’s greeting lower, 
And when a stster’s beaming eye would trace 
The lineaments she lov’d,—still must it cower 
Beneath thy grim and joy-repelling face >— 
Thou dark, and sullen minister of wrath, 
Why wast thou sent on earth, to cross Life’s lovely path! 












Life’s other evils have their antidote— 4 
But none for thee, O Manpness, can we find. i 

When Sorrow with a grievous hand hath smote (a) 
The bleeding heart, Religion comes to bind 

And heal the wound ; but when thy spectres float 
Before the shatter’d mirrour of the Mind, 

What hand, but Heaven’s own hand, hath power to quell 

And chain the “ Legion” in their dark and gloomy cell ! 
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I know Thee !—Childhood felt thy burning hand 
Press hard and heavy on my molten brain! 
Around my couch I saw my kindred stand, 
Transform’d into a hideous, Gorgon train ;— 
I strove to smite them with my infant hand, 
Till struggling nature burst the maniac’s chain !— 
"T'was thy dark, damned deed, vile charlatan*— 
Curs’d be thy fiendish soul, and stolen form of Man! 
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Heaven !—whatsoever ill thou send’st in wrath, 
Stop not the cunning mechanism of the mind 
Till death! Leave Reason’s lamp to light my path :-— 
is When quench’d let not Life linger still behind: 
é Oh! rather with thy nimble lightning scath 
Me like the Patriot !+ Let my spirit find 
Her fiery pathway through the riven sky, 
Where thy bright portals open to her home on high ! 
PAOLI. 
















* I have alluded to the author of my sufferings when I was five years of age, with feelings 
which should, but cannot, be repressed. 







t James Otis. 





(a) For the sake of relieving any anxiety which may disturb the minds of Mr Buckingham, 
and his two pugnacious correspondents A BC, and D E F, on arriving at this passage, we beg 
leave to assure them, positively, that the liberty which Paoli has taken in using the preterite 
smote instead of the participle smitten wants the sanction of good authority ; and we strenuously 
urge the infliction of an exemplary castigation on the unruly poet. By a reference to Lindley 
Mur:ay’s English Grammar, York edition of 1803, volume IL. page 154, (we love to be particu- 
lar) may be read the following note, which we transcribe as furnishing an ample field for a 
philological contest. ‘‘ Walker observes, that Milton has availed himself of his art, (an art 
as apt to corrupt grammar, as it is to raise and adorn language,) to use the preterite of this 
verb [to forsake] for the participle : 


‘Th’ immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion.’ ”’ 


We throw open the lists, and invite the combatants to recommence their operations. ‘ Lay 
on Macduff yc.’ Ep. 
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LIBUSSA. 


CONCLUDED. 


Duke Czech, the Hungarian conqueror, and ruler of the land, 
finally slept with his fathers, and there arose great feuds among 
the nobles in the choice of a successor to the throne. Various 
competitors of equal power and pretensions made ready to as- 
sert their claims, and the ardour of the several aspirants was in- 
flamed by the passions of interest, jealousy and ambition. Not 
one appeared willing to recede, or consent to the elevation of 
arival. All the turbulent violence of a Polish Diet was dis- 
played in their conferences ; the Jand was shaken by the effect 
of their divisions, and the fierce struggle seemed likely to con- 
tinue to the utter desolation of the country, while the force of 
arms was the only means resorted to for the prosecution of the 
contest. As it was found impossible to reconcile so many jar- 
ring interests and jealous rivalships by awarding the object of 
contention to any one of the aspirants so equal in power, an in- 
dividual among them more moderate than the rest made a_ pro- 
posal to this effect :—‘* Let us cease,” said he ‘ our vain strug- 


gles for the supremacy of power, and choose the wisest in the 
land for our rulers ; let us select a chief who will rule over us 


with patriarchal authority.” ‘The proposition was eagerly embra- 


ced by all parties, as each one saw that he might resign his 
claims without fear of advancing his rival, no one doubting that 
the choice would fall upon the venerable Crocus whose fame for 
wisdom was familiar to every ear. This in fact was the final 
result. He was elected chief, clad in the ducal purple, conduc- 
ted to Vizegrad, the capital, and received as ruler with joyful 
acclamations. 

Crocus governed the land with all the wisdom of a Solon, 
composed differences among the neighbouring princes, and when 
a civil war broke out in Poland, marched an army into that 
country and put an end to the feud. He there built the city of 
Cracow which to this day is called after his own name. He 
reigned with great honour and merited renown, thus attaining 
possession of the third portion of the triple gift. When he found 
his end approaching he ordered a coffin to be made of the frag- 
ments of the splintered oak which he had preserved, and direct- 
ing his body to be deposited in this precious relic of his belov- 
ed Elf’s habitation, breathed his last, amid the tears of his three 
daughters and the regrets of the whole people. 
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The interment having been completed, a general assembly 
of the magistrates of the land was called to elect a new chief. 
The general voice of the people spoke for one of the three sis- 
ters, but to which of them to award the preference appeared a 
‘delicate and scrupulous question. Bela was in possession of the 
fewest adherents not being in much repute as to the goodness of 
her heart; her magical arts she had often exercised to the prej- 
udice of her neighbours. But her power was so well known, 
and struck such a fear into the people, that no one among them 
dared oppose her pretensions, for fear of provoking her ven- 
geance. On her being proposed no voices were raised against 
her, nor any in her favour. ‘The election was adjourned to the 
next day, when Therba was nominated. Her confidence in her 
might and influence had succeeded in turning her head, and she 
advanced her pretensions in as lofty a style, as if she were grant- 
ing a favour In consenting to occupy the throne. She was in 
fact no more beloved than her sister Bela, though somewhat 
feared. On proceeding to collect the suffrages it was ascertain- 
ed that her success was no better than her sister’s. 

On the third day the name of Libussa came before the assem- 
bly. ‘The mention of her name created a stir among the mem- 
bers ; their countenances cleared up, and they fell to discussing 
her qualities. One praised her modesty, another her affability, a 
third her prudence, a fourth her oracular sagacity in predicting, 
and a fifth her disinterestedness. ‘The minds of the electors were 
speedily made up in her favour, but the fear of creating fatal 
discord among the sisters by sucha ready preference of the 
younger to the elder was strong in withholding them from the 
expression of their choice. It was a hazardous step to provoke 
the hatred and wrath of those two proud and powerful beings, 
and this reflection kept them for a long time in great doubt and 
embarrassment. 

Among the princes of the assembly was Vladimir, a faithful 
vassal and favourite of the venerable Crocus. He had long 
sighed for the beauteous Libussa, and had been most assiduous 
in his efforts to gain her favour, but she had hitherto met his 
addresses with a distant reserve. Still not disheartened by her 
unfavourable demeanour, he continued stedfast in his attachment 
hoping by zeal and constancy at length to overcome her indif- 
ference. He now deemed an orcasion present to lend her a 
service which should demand a grateful return, and hoped that 
her gratitude would reward him with what his perseverance had 
failed to win. He determined to expose himself to the fury of 
the two sisters by vindicating the cause of his enchanting mis- 
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tress, and when he observed the wavering and indecision of the 
assembly he advanced and spoke with the utmost warmth and 
eloquence in recommendation of her claims to the throne. His 
fervid and impassioned representations had an immediate effect, 
and with one voice Libussa was declared elected, but in the in- 
stant that the formal announcement was about to be made, a 
croaking raven flitted across the place. This ill omen nullified 
the choice, and dissolved the meetiug, wh ch separated to meet 
once more the next day. 

The evil-boding bird that had disturbed the deliberations of 
the assembly, was dispatched by Bela, who knew well the in- 
clinations of the assembly. Vladimir now came in for a heavy 
share of her hatred and malice. She hastened to consult with 
Therba, and both agreed to wreak their vengeance upon the 
common enemy. It was resolved to despatch a ponderous 
night-mare which should sit upon his breast and press his soul 
out of his body. 

The fearless knight suspected nothing of the designs which 
were plotting against him. - He proceeded according to custom 
to wait upon his fair mistress, and for the first time received 
from her a friendly look, from which he predicted to himself a 
heaven of future bliss. His joy was much inecrcased by the 
reception of a rose which she presented him, charging him to 
suffer it to wither upon his heart. He interpreted this com- 
mand in a different manner from that warranted by the inten- 
tion, so easily do egregious mistakes arise in affairs of love. 

At the dead hour of midnight came the malignant goblin up- 
on his leaden wings to the doors of Vladimir’s castle. With 
his dull and heavy breath he puffed aside the bolts and bars, and 
entering the chamber fell with stifling weight upon the breast 
of the knight, who awaking under such a horrid oppression, im- 
agined himself crushed by a millstone. In the extremity of his 
anguish he bethought himself of the flower which stood in a 
vase by his bedside. He grasped it and pressed it to his heart 
exclaiming ‘* Die with me fair flower and wither upon my cold 
breast, in proof that my last thoughts were fixed upon thy beau- 
teous possessor.” In an instant his bosom became relieved 
from its ponderous oppression, the noxious goblin was unable 
to resist the potent charm and fled with instant dispatch from 
the spot, while the odour of the flower threw a sweet and re- 
freshing slumber over the senses of the rescued cavalier. 

In the morning he repaired with alacrity to the place of 
election to learn the fortune of his beloved Libussa. He found 
a coadjutor in his enterprise to gain for her the throne, in a 
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zealous and enthusiastic young knight who seemed inclined to 
wrest from him the honour of accomplishing this object, or at 
least to share it with him. ‘This new partisan of the fair aspi- 
rant, jealous of the favour in her eyes which Vladimir bad gain- 
ed by so warmly espousing her cause, and inflamed with a de- a 
sire to recommend himself by the display of an equal devotion, TA 
presented himself before the assembly, and drawing his sword ‘ i 
proclaimed ina loud voice Libussa Dutchess of Bohemia, inciting 
all who were in her favour to grasp their weapons and defend i, 
the election. At once hundreds of swords glittered in the air, 
and a joyful shout resounded “ Libussa shall be our Dutchess.” 
The resolution was immediately formed, and a deputation was 
dispatched to inform her of her elevation to the throne. Vladimir 
and his new rival, to whom the principal rank in the embassy 
was assigned, were received by ber with a modest diffidence. 
She consented to accept the sovereignty, and the graces of her 
enchanting mien failed not to win every heart. She received 
the most cheerful and devoted obedience from the people, and 
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upon them, yet managed the administration of her government Bt 


with such prudence and sagacity as to set at nought all their at- 
tempts to excite the minds of the people against her and stir up 
commotions in the land. 

Vladimir, meantime continued to cherish his hopes, and made 
use of all his art and penetration to gather some indications of 
his fate from the countenance of his fair sovereign, but here his 
efforts were vain. ‘The only trustworthy token which nourished 
his hope was the flower he had received from her hand ; it con- 
tinued in full bloom and undiminished freshness at the end of a 
year, having no symptoms of decay. Vladimir was forced to 
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vent his sighs in secret, and fix his confidence in patient expec- un. 
tation. a 
Mizisla, his eager and impetuous rival conducted himself with mf 


occasion to thrust himself forward in any enterprise where he 
might recommend his services or in any way forward his de- 
sign. On the day appointed for taking the oath of fealty to the 
new sovereign, he presented himself the first of her vassals to 
swear subjection and fidelity. He was unceasing in his assidu- ng 
ity to win her regards. On all warlike occasions he was the a 
most prompt and forward in the offer of his sword, and he lost no 
opportunity of evincing his readiness and devotion in her service. 


precipitate zeal in his competition for the prize. He took every me 
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The fair object of this ardent rivalry, however seemed little 
moved by these solicitous attentions. Like most persons who 
have experienced an elevation to sudden greatness, she appear- 
ed to forget the services of those who had assisted her. Her 
marked indifference and reserve gave rise to these reflections 
in the minds of her two love-stricken knights. Their judg- 
ment was nevertheless erroneous. She was neither ungrateful 
nor void of sympathy for their anxiety ; but she remembered 
the young huntsman, and her heart was no longer her own. 
The impression stamped upon her memory by. his first appear- 
ance was too strong and lively to suffer any diminution in the 
three years which had passed since that period. He was ever 
present to her fancy and the deep and fervent passion which he 
had kindled in her bosom had been cherished in undiminished 
power and prohibited the indulgence of a thought or imagina- 
tion at variance with her love for the stranger youth. 

Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that the resist- 
ance of the fair Libussa to the suit of the two knights was car- 
ried to such an extreme. No marks of gracious approbation 
displayed by her enabled them to sustain their hopes, in the 
prospect of success. After a long time spent in fruitless attend- 
ance at the ducal court, the unfortunate cavaliers retired each 
to his own castle in despair at their ill success. Their discon- 
tent and ill humour broke out in murmurs against their sove- 
reign, and in order to procure them occupation which should 
not afford leisure for their disaffection to vent itself in intrigues 
and seditious practices, she dispatched them at the head of an 
army against Zornebock, chief of the Sorbs, who had menaced 
her with an invasion. She enjoined them not to return without 
the plume and golden spurs of the Sorbic prince as trophies of 
victory. 

Zornebock was a man of gigantic person, and a famous ma- 
gician, but the unfading rose of Vladimir still evinced its accus- 
tomed potency in the campaign. The knight was rendered by 
the help of its powerful magic, as invulnerable and as swift of 
foot as the warrior Achilles. ‘The armies joined battle on the 
northern borders of the country. The Bohemian chieftains 
flew like the blasts of a whirlwind from rank to rank mowing 
down squadrons of the enemy. At length their adversaries 
were beaten and completely routed, and Zornebock lay dead 
upon the field. The army returned to Vizegrad in triumph 
with the required spoils. Libussa received them with every 
mark of honour, and after disbanding the army and entertaining 
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them in her palace, presented them with an apple from her or- 
chard of a deep purple colour, accompanied with the charge to 
share it between therm without dividing it asunder. ‘The knights 
departed bearing their gift in great pomp before them upon a 
shield. Upon the point of separating from each other they be- 
gan to consider the manner in which the apple should be dis- 
posed of, neither being willing to intrust its keeping to the other, 
and both attaching vast importance to the possession of it 
How the command of Libussa was to be executed to the satis- 
faction of both the possessors, must indeed have been a difficult 
question, and they were upon the point of proceeding to violent 
extremities to decide the contest, when casting their eyes about, 
they observed a shepherd with his flock near them ; a thought 
struck the disputants to submit the matter to his arbitration, 
probably upon the recollection that the three goddesses upon 
mount Ida referred their dispute for the property of an apple to 
a shepherd. ‘The peasant, on the proposition being made to 
him, bethought himself for some time and said “ It is evident 
there is some secret meaning in the gift of the apple which is 
not easy to be developed except by the sagacious donor, My 
opinion is, that the apple is no other than the fata) fruit of the 
tree of discord, and its red hue can denote nothing less than the 
bloody feuds which the strife for the possession of it must occa- 
sion, for tell me Sir Knights, how is it possible to share the 
fruit without cutting it asunder?” The knights considered with 
the deepest attention the answer of the shepherd, and exclaim- 
ed, “Thou hast wisely judged. Has not the fatal gift already 
stirred us up to wrath against each other? Were we not ready 
to shed each other’s blood for the gift of this proud woman 
whose hatred is alive against us? Did she not place us in the 
front of her armies in the hopes to see us fall by the sword of 
the enemy ? And not succeeding in this, has she not armed our 
hands with the dagger of discord to strike at each other’s breasts. 
Let us reject the deadly present. Shepherd, we abandon the 
apple, take it thyself for thy pains.” 

The shepherd received the fruit, and the knights returned to 
their homes much soured in temper by the reflection of their 
crosses and failures. In their retirement they had leisure to 
brood over their grievances, and their ill humour broke out un- 
restrained against the object of their disaffection. They plotted 
schemes in conjunction against her, enlisted partizans, and ex- 
cited opposition throughout the land. ‘They exclaimed against 
the disgrace of allowing a woman to rule over so many heroes. 
Vor. I1.—No. 1. 3 
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‘To man alone ” they said “ belongs government and power ; 
to woman, subjection ; this is the universal rule and custom. 
What is an army, without a general who can lead it to battle, 
but a headless and lifeless trunk ? Let us have a prince who 
can rule us and command our armies.” 

Libussa was not ignorant of these proceedings. The mur- 
murs which her mutinous subjects had excited against her had 
reached her ears. She called together an assembly of the no- 
bles and presented herself before them. ‘I learn” said she 
** that you demand a prince, and deem it dishonorable to obey 
my rule. You thought it not so when you elected me your 
sovereign. Now if any one can lay to my charge a single fault 
in the administration of my office, let him come forward and 
sustain his accusation. If you rest your objections upon my 
sex, it behoved you to consider that before you made choice of 
me. If that be a disgrace, it recoils upon yourselves. You 
wish for a prince ; know you not that his rule will abridge your 
liberties, and cause you to regret the privileges which the mild- 
ness of a female reign secured you? Bethink yourselves of your 
demand.” 

Notwithstanding these representations, Vladimir and Mizisla 
made such powerful exertions with the help of their adherants 
in the assembly that a resolution was carried imposing on the 
Dutchess the necessity of choosing her a husband within the 
space of three days. The countenance of the surprised Libus- 
sa became suffused with a glow of virgin shame at this ane 
nouncement. She saw at once all the perils which lay in her 
path. Were she to conduct according to the maxims and re- 
ceived customs of the world, she could grant her hand only to 
a professed suitor, and in conceding the favour to one of these 
she was well aware of the envy which the good fortune of the 
one preferred, would create in the breasts of his rivals, and of 
the fatal dissensions which would follow such a preference. 
Above all, the secret vow she had made in her heart was 
not to be violated. Her attempts to procure a withdrawal of 
the demand were vain, and Vladimir saw himself in imagination 
near the accomplishment of his wishes, thinking to secure the 
lovely prize at which his exertions had been so long aiming. 
He came to the court of his mistress, and requested to be 
heard. ‘* Adorable princess,” exclaimed he ‘‘ sovereign of my 
heart, no secrets are concealed from thee. ‘Thou know’st the 
flame that has burnt in my breast, pure and holy as that 
which blazes upon the altars of the gods, and thou art not igno- 
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rant what celestial spark has kindled it. The voice of the land 
calls upon thee to select a spouse. Canst thou reject a heart 
which has existed solely for thee. [ have risked life to prove 
myself worthy of such a treasure. Share with me thy heart, 
and I ask not to possess thy throne.” 

Libussa covered herself with her veil as she received this ad- 
dress, without proffering a word in reply ; she waved him with 
her hand to retire, that she might consider what to determine 
upon his petition, when Mizisla arrived and craved admission. 
** Most lovely princess,” he said “the turtle dove, the fair 
queen of the fields of air must, as thou well knowest, no longer 
coo alone, but unite herself with a mate. ‘The proud peacock 
displays his gaudy plumes, and expects to dazzle her with their 
glare ; but she is modest and prudent, and rejects the vain thing. 
The eager sparrow-hawk, once a fierce bird of prey, has chang- 
ed his nature and become tame and gentle from love to the fair 
turtle-dove, and woos her to his mate. ‘Tis true he has a crook- 
ed bill and sharp claws, but these are indispensable for the de- 
fence and protection of the fair one to whom he is devoted and 
faithful, having been the foremost to pay her homage at her el- 
evation. Now declare to me wise princess, will the tender 
dove grant to her faithful sparrow-hawk the love he seeks ?” 

Mizisla experienced the same reception as his rival. The 
Dutchess motioned him to withdraw at the conclusion of his 
speech, and after some delay called the two suitors before her 
and thus addressed them. ‘I owe you many thanks, noble 
knights, for the services you have rendered me in my elevation 
to the throne. These I assure you have not been forgotten on 
my part. I have been no stranger to the ardour of the passion 
which both of you have manifested towards me. Your counte- 
nances and demeanour have spoken a language not to be mis- 
understood. ‘Think not that my conduct in return has been 
prompted by want of gratitude or cold indefference to your 
merits. I have compared the worth of the services you have 
each performed, and found them equal. I resolved to put the 
decision of your fate into your own hands, and enclosed the 
gift of my heart in the enigmatical present of the apple in order 
to prove by this means which of you possesse the superior sa- 
gacity to appropriate the indivisible fruit to himself. Tell me 
now who retains this precious deposit? He that has won it 
from his competitor shall possess my heart and throne. 

The knights turned pale with surprise, and gazed upon each 
other in mute amazement. After a long pause, Vladimir an- 
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swered. ‘'The enigmas of the wise one are like pearls at the 
bottom of the sea, a diamond which the fowl scratches from the 
earth, or a torch in the hands of the blind. Despise us not oh 
Princess, that we were unable either to use or appreciate thy 
zift. We mistook thy meaning and imagined thou hadst pre- 
sented us with an apple of discord, and we both rejected it. 

** You have decided your own destinies” replied Libussa. “ If 
the possession of an apple can kindle you into strife, what 
bloody and fatal contests would the stake of a crown occasion.” 
She dismissed them with this decision, and the knights retired 
deploring their own rashness and folly in having blindly cast 
from them the invaluable prize. Each began to exert himself 
with anxious solicitude to devise some means of retrieving the 
lost opportunity, and accomplishing his object by fraud or force. 

Libussa on her part was not less diligently occupied with her 
reflections upon the approaching emergency. It was a question 
of deep interest how she should comply with the wishes of the 
people, without offering violence to the sentiments of her own 
heart. She feared the power of Vladimir, and the machinations 
of Mizisla. She thought of the young huntsman, and his image 
mingled itself among the visions which played through her fancy 
while exerting her powers to divine the coming events. <A 
thousand projects rushed upon her mind, which her imagina- 
tion represented feasible. She hurried from one determination 
to another in her eagerness to secure the completion of her 
plan for the discovery of the idol of her heart, and the third 
day arrived ere she had extricated herself from her suspense 
and indetermination. She at length armed herself with resolu- 
tion, arrayed herself in her ducal robes, and accompanied with 
a stately retinue took her seat before the people, who were 
wrapt in the deepest attention to hear from her mouth the name 
of the fortunate object of her preference. 

“‘ My noble subjects,” she addressed them, “ the lot of your 
destiny remains as yet untouched within the Urn. Say, has 
not the ardour of your wish for the rule of a Prince abated 
since your former declaration?” The assembly exclaimed 
unanimously that they abode by their demand. 

‘¢ Well then,” she answered “the lot is cast, the gods have 
selected for Bohemia a sovereign who shall sway its sceptre 
with wisdom and justice. The young cedar does not yet tower 
above the sturdy oak, he vegetates hidden among ignoble shrubs 
but will soon spread his branches towards heaven. Make a 
selection of twelve of the noblest among you, hasten to seek 
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your prince and place him on the throne. My courser shail 
precede you and lead the way; follow the track of the saga- 
cious steed, and when you shall find a man eating at an iron 
table under the shade of an oak, offer him your homage, for 
him have the gods chosen for my consort and your chief.” 

She quitted the assembly upon this declaration, covered with 
a blush of modest confusion. Her command excited the great- 
est surprise, and all wondered how so singular an enterprise 
would terminate. ‘They proceeded to select the ambassadors. 
The white steed of the Dutchess stood in readiness, and the 
cavalcade set out amid the shouts of the people, and quickly 
disappeared in a cloud of dust, their fourfooted leader keeping 
them ina furious gallop. For many a mile over hill and plain 
they followed his course, crossed the streams of the Moldau and 
Elbe and continued to pursue as he led the way till about the 
hour of noon, when the heat of their journey became oppres- 
sive and while their hungry stomachs warned them of the ap- 
proach of dinner time they began to think about the iron table. 
Many were the remarks and conjectures to which this singular 
subject gave rise. ‘‘ Our princess” said one of them “ is cer- 
tainly mocking us, and we are made April fools, for who ever 
heard of a man in Bohemia that used an iron table at his din- 
ner? What signifies following that runaway horse? we shall 
only be laughed at. We had better return at once.” Another 
who saw deeper gave it as his opinion that the iron table had an 
allegorical meaning, and would conduct them to some knight- 
errant taking his rest according to custom under a tree and 
using his shield for a table. 

‘*Qur course” said a third in a joing tone, ‘will perhaps 
lead us to the den of the Cyclops, where we shall find the limp- 
ing Vulcan or one of his journeymen dining at the anvil ready 
to be conducted to our fair Venus.” 

Just at this moment their guide, the sagacious steed, sprang 
from the road and galloped acioss a newly ploughed field up 
towards a lofty tree at a short distance where he stopped short 
and stood still. ‘The company hastened to the spot and found a 
peasant sitting under the tree by his plough, and eating his din- 
ner of black bread from the ploughshare which served him for 
a table. He was caressing his new guest the horse, and offer- 
ing him morsels from his repast which the gentle animal ate out 
of his hand. ‘The embassy were highly surprised at this sight 
but doubted not they had found their man. ‘They surrounded 
him, offering him every civility and respect. ‘The principal 
person then addressed him. 
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“The Dutchess of Bohemia has sent us to thee with this mes- 
sage,—that the gods command thee to change thy plough for 
the throne of this country, and thy goad for its sceotre. Thou 
art selected to be her husband.” ‘The young man took this for 
-a jest, and felt a high degree of resentment, imagining that the 
secret of his rank was discovered and that they had come to in- 
sult his poverty. 

*¢ Let us see,” said he ‘‘ whether a dukedom be equal in va- 
lue to this plough. Ifa duke cannot eat with a better appetite, 
nor sleep a sweeter slumber than a peasant, I think it a poor 
bargain to exchange my field for a throne.” 

The ambassadors persisted in their entreaties and representa- 
tions with so much earnestness, that upon the display of the pur- 
ple robe, the ducal sceptre, and the golden sword, which they 
had brought along with them as credentials, the distrust of 
young Primislas began to vanish. He remembered his former 
adventure at the castle of Libussa, and the gift he had received 
from her: he flew for his hazel staff, and striking it into the 
ground, the magical wand sprouted forth instantly leaves flow- 
ers and fruit. ‘Then came upon him the gift of divination, as 
promised at the time of his receiving the present, and the na- 
ture of the affair before him no longer remained secret. He 
flew to the companions of his labour, the two white oxen, un- 
yoked them and gave them their liberty. They bounded over 
the grassy plain, and were immediately out of sight. 

Primislas then exchanged his peasant’s habiliments for the 
ducal purple, mounted Libussa’s courser, and proceeded in all 
pomp to. Vicegrad to meet his beloved Dutchess. The people 
received him with great acclamations, and the marriage 
was solemnized with every festivity. In remembrance of the 
fortunes of his youth, he carefully preserved the wooden shoes 
which the ambassadors found upon his feet when they first salu- 
ted him as'their sovereign. It was from this cause that the an- 
cient kings of Bohemia observed the practice at their coronation 
of having a pair of wooden shoes borne before them as a me- 
morial of their origin. 
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To a Lady Weeping. 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 


Weep not for me, nor breath one sigh, 
My path, ere this, was desolate ; 
Long has it been my wish to die— 
Then wherefore murmur at my fate.— 


Thou didst but for a moment fling 

A light from heaven across my way ; 
I could not hope so fair a thing 
Would linger there beyond a day. 


Thou didst but twine one verdant bough 
Within my wither’d wreath of joy— 
What though its green is blighted now— 
Thou didst not willingly destroy. 


And should’st thou in affliction’s hour, 

E’er feel the need of friendly aid, 

Thou ‘It aye find one, whose hand shall pour 
True comfort o’er thine heart, sweet maid. 


And should’st thou reach that quiet home 
Which thou hast decked with blooming roses 
Before my spirit dares to roam 

To that dark bourne, where grief reposes,— 


Around thy grave I'll scatter flowers, 

And mingle prayers with their sweet breath, 
To soothe thy soul, in those dark hours 
Amid the gather’d shades of death. 


Oh think not Lady, ’t was the flame 
Which Folly lights, and Pride can dim, 
That made me, careless of my shame, 
To hold thee as the cherubim. 


*T was like the fire at Vesta’s shrine, 
The unwilling priestess leaves it never ; 
The sacrifice,—the heart, was mine, 
The flame is doomed to burn forever. 


Yet do not weep, nor grieve, that thou 
Can’st never soothe my misery, 

1 am not much more wretched now, 
Than ere my soul first worshipp’d thee. 


G. A. Q. 
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AN HOUR IN CORNHILL. 


If we must perish and be forgotten, it is better to die of a monthly essay than an annua! 


epic. Gaieties and Gravities. 


Of the many who make Cornhill a place of resort, the motives 
are as various as the characters themselves are numerous. Van- 
ity, perhaps, and a love of display may attract some—curiosity 
and a desire of comparing together the different habits, man- 
ners and appearances of the busy thousands they meet, may in- 
duce others,—while no few are accused of suffering themselves 
to be drawn thither, to gaze on, and do homage to, 

“ Love darting eyes, and tresses like the mora.” 


It was a beautiful morning of this summer, that, desirous of 
amusement for an hour, I determined to seek the fashionable 
promenade, to witness the assemblage of beauty and brilliancy, 
which so fine a day would undoubtedly collect :—to observe 
also whatever else was worthy of attention, and keep in mind 
the most prominent characters of whatever rank, age, or condi- 
tion I might be fortunate enough to meet. 

If there is great variety of condition to be found any where 
in New England, it may be met with in Cornhill. Here the 
proud and stately dame, richly dressed and gallantly attended, 
is liable to have her silks and her temper ruffled by the untime- 
ly jostling of a passing seamstress. The beau and the mendi- 
cant—the old and young—the genteel and vulgar—the spung- 
ing miser and spendthrift heir—-the smiling belle and sour du- 
enna—come in close contact, and form the most amusing mass 
of incongruities that can well be imagined. 

And, to descend from living to inanimate objects, there is as 
great a variety of vehicles in Cornhill. Here, thundering down 
the street comes the stage coach ; there the stately pair of bays 
drag along the ‘slow length’ of some family carriage. The 
chaise of the last centuyy——-the brass-mounted ‘natty’ gig of 
the knowing one of 1827—-the rumbling truck—the rattling wag- 
on—all crowded by me with so much noise and confusion, that 
I had hardly time to glance at them before they disappeared. 
Among them all I found ‘but one that particularly arrested my 
attention, or that I could have examined sufficiently to be ena- 
bled to describe. This was a wagon, which to all appearances 
had descended through as many generations as the silver buck- 
les which glittered on the shoes of the little dapper old gentle- 
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man who was seated in it. The bench which our old gentleman 
occupied, notwithstanding the heat of the season, was covered 
with a huge bear-skin, whose shagginess strangely contrasted 
with the perfect nakedness of the rest of the vehicle. The 
wheels had lost sundry spokes, and seemed to have been refit- 
ted to the body for at least the twentieth time ; for the express 
purpose probably of bearing to the metropolis this little gentle- 
man,——in whom perhaps I saw the chief politician or sage of his 
village. And it is not impossible,—though nothing could be 
more dissimilar than this personage and my ideal of one of the 
old Bards,—it is not impossible that he may be its minstrel, 
and sing in “strains sublime ” traditionary tales of yore ; for 
now-a-days every newspaper has its bard, and every hamlet 
prides itself on a greater than Milton ! The low sides and rick- 
etty body could boast of having received during their existence 
some six or seven coats of vary-coloured paint ; as that number 
of colours could be easily discerned in different patches through- 
out; but this might have been the taste of the old gentleman. 
The shafts had been made at two distant eras, and were differ- 
ent in colour, length, shape and size. The harness was in gen- 
eral of rope,—with here and there pieces of ill-cut leather, the 
work perhaps of the village shoe-maker ; but these were short 
and ‘ far between.” But the horse! the horse! “O! fora 
muse of fire,” that I might paint in all its splendour this glorious 
steed—this Bucephalus—this very Pegasus. He was long and 
lank ; and to his head, which hung low between his front legs, 
appertained what might once have been termed an apology for 
ears. His back was like a field of wheat that has been ravaged 
by an enemy ; in some places the whole produce carried off, in 
others trodden under foot, and occasionally a little left standing. 
Some army of ravenous birds seemed to have made free with 
his hair to build their nests, and excepting here and there a 
stray patch, his back was as free from any thing of the kind as 
if it had been under the hands of the tanner. I looked a long 
time for a tail ;—as I saw no vestige of it, concluded he was 
born without one. O! thought 1, what a banquet for “ your 
executors the knavish crows.” os 

The old gentleman who owned this singular equipage must 
not be passed over in silence. He had on an old. white, or 
rather light brown, broad-brimmed hat which some twenty years 
ago might have had fur on it, for aught that I know to the con- 
trary. Item, a nicely brushed grey coat with huge metal but- 


tons ; a waistcoat with two spacious pockets in front, reaching 
Vou. Il.—No. 1. 4 
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nearly to the knees ; judging from its many gaudy colours it may 
have been the hereditary wedding vestment ; his neck was envelo- 
pedin a monstrous white cravat which consumed materials enough 
for a moderate sized sheet ; a pair of threadbare velvet small- 
clothes—shaggy blue stockings,—and shoes, indebted to the 
grease pot for their gloss, with silver buckles completed the 
equipment of this singular being. 

But I cannot in conscience, or patience, describe circumstan- 
tially the other individuals that I met, and must content myself 
with giving general descriptions of the various classes. These 
may be separated into three divisions :— 

1. Tue Fors, with nothing to do ;— 

2. Men or Business, with every thing to do;— 

3. Bewves, with every thing to——buy. 

For though these three classes comprise but few of the inhabi- 
tants of our vast city, they form by far the most conspicuous 
part of those who figure in Cornhill. We occasionally meet 
here men of real talents in the literary way ;—and a great ma- 
ny self-styled bards, the Xs, Ys and Zs of the daily newspa- 
pers ; but these for the most part are desirous of sinking the 
scholar in the man of pleasure, and would prefer coming under 
the general head of Fops, to being placed by themselves in a 
separate department under the cheaply bought title of poets. 

As to the first mentioned class,—there is nothing to distin- 
guish them from the common herd of the profanum vulgus, ex- 
cept the finical nicety and exquisitely fashionable cut of their 
dress—the disgusting affectation of their manners—and the pe- 
culiar insipidity of their conversation. For they are willing that 
ali the world should be the better for their knowledge, and 
speak accordingly in a tone loud enough for the very deaf to 
hear. 


“Tn taste unpolish’d, yet in tone precise, 

They sleep at theatres and wake at dice ; 
While, like the pilgrim’s scrip, or soldier’s pack, 
They carry all their fortune on their back.” 


But as this class is too insignificant to claim much of our at- 
tention, we hasten to the second division—Men of Business. 
Among those I observed the young lawyer in exceeding agita- 
tion, with green satchel under his arm, and neatly tied packet 
of apparently white, and most undoubtedly blank, papers in his 
hand, and all this probably because he had been permitted to 
undertake the defence of some light fingered knave,—and the 
old counsellor walking very composedly, his hands containing 
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anything but a brief, and noticing every acquaintance he met, 
when perhaps the next hour he was to plead a cause in which 
thousands of dollars were at stake. I saw too the old don, the 
owner of navies, to whom a mine of gold would be but as ‘ dust 
in the balance,” walking quietly and modestly along ;—and the 
young merchant who had just ‘come out,” liable to be ruined 
by a single failure, or the loss of a single vessel, haughtily de- 
scending from his carriage. 1 saw the old statesman who had 
retired from public life, slightly recognizing the many friends 
who respectfully made way for him,—and the young candidate 
for popular favour obsequiously returning every nod, and an- 
swering with marked courtesy the most distant recognition. I 
met men who had begun life with every prospect of success— 
who had been flattered and caressed, and sought after at the 
first entrance on the stage of active employment ; but being ru- 
ined late in life by the villany of partners, or unfortunate specu- 
lations, their spirits broken down and health wasted by anxiety, 
wandering the streets with the appearance of spectres rather 
than of humar beings. I met those too in the pride of youth 
and beauty, glowing with hope, flattered by distinctions, and an- 
ticipating a happy manhood and quiet old age. Of these how 
many will be deceived by the same promises,—raised by the 
same success,—and ruined by the same misfortunes ! 

But to those who consider Cornhill their own domains, and 
frequently consider others in the light of intruders we must cer- 
tainly devote a few lines. ‘1 come to see—and to be seen,” 
was the answer of an obscure but gallant poet to the Queen of 
England who inquired of him his reasons for visiting the Court ;— 
and there are some who think this would be the only true ex- 
planation a great number of fair damsels could give for appear- 
ing in Cornhill. But it is not for us to canvass the reasons any 
lady may have for her actions. They are free to act. But to 
say the least, whether we see them in the private circle, the 
Atheneum Gallery, or Cornhill—they are always welcome. 

I here met with beauties of every description. Those in 
whose countenances joy and gaiety were the prevailing expres- 
sions, and others in whom they had given place to a serener 
and milder cast. ‘There were some whose faces bore resem- 
blance to the pensive intellectual beauty of Beatrice,—others 
who wore the settled seriousness of the Madonna ;—and a few 
whose years were rather in the “sear leaf” had assumed the 
“green and yellow melancholy” attendant on disappointed hopes ! 

I intended when I began this division of my subject to fa- 
vour my readers with an eloquent disquisition on beauty in gen- 
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eral, with remarks on the different classes, such as the languish- 
ing Cireassian, the lively Swiss, and the intellectual Italian. 
And perhaps also to discuss the superiority of dark over golden 
locks, and of black eyes over blue ones. But there is a confu- 
sion of bright images—a perfect chaos of brilliancy in my mind, 
when I attempt to think of the subject; so that | am entirely 
unable to frame my sensations into thoughts—my thoughts into 
language—and my language into sentences with the proper divi- 
sions of commas, colons and periods. One can look on the 
heavens on a starry evening and feed that he gazes on a grand 
and glorious object. He can sit down afterwards cooly in his 
study, and meditate a long time on what his feelings ought to 
have been. He can think calmly and write, and blot,—and 
condense, and amplify, and arrange—till at last he makes 
something, which he supposes will convey to the minds of oth- 
ers an idea of the thoughts which agitated him. But no one 
can look on the skies lit by a thousand worlds of light--on the 
sea lying gloriously in a calm, or wrought to yesty madness— 
on the dark forest waving in leafy magnificence, and feel a poem. 
Thoughts rush upon thoughts with the rapidity of lightning— 
they come quickly and as quickly pass away, and to attempt 
collecting and preserving them would be as difficult as to chain 
the winds, or gather a vase of sunbeams. So it is in gazing on 
female loveliness. One is excited by emotions which he can- 
not express, and feelings which it is impossible for him to ar- 
rest. He can at leisure write proper reflections on the subject, 
but at the moment he is gazing, or at any future time, he can- 
not tell what it was that enraptured him. Was it the jetty eye 
with its silken lashes ? He has seen other eyes of darker hue, 
and lashes of a more delicate texture. Was it the rosy cheek 
and ruby lip ? He has seen cheeks that might put to shame the 
rose—and lips that would more than vie with the ruby ;—but 
he felt not the same emotions at the sight of them. It is the 
nameless indescribable something, whether of complexion, grace 
or expression he knows not and cannot conceive,—that makes 
him fee] unutterable things. But it is when we relapse from 
this excitement, and come down to the cold reality of pen ink 
and paper, that we perceive our utter inadequateness to do jus- 
tice to the task, and that all our splendid mass of sentiment, feel- 


ing, and poetry has vanished. 


But an end must come to all things; and I, after filling two 
as good sheets of paper as ever were manufactured,—and worn 
my pen to a stump, and my brains to the consistency of a suck- 
ed orange, as some one or other observes,—am obliged to come 
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to a regular conclusion. Now if I were a parson of the old 
school, having exhausted the numerous divisions of my subject, 
I could end my discourse with an improvement. If I were a 
moral essayist I could end with some wise reflection or sage 
apothegm. But nondescript as | am, I hardly know how to bring \q 
my je ne szats quet to a close. I can end abruptly with a dash, 
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i and it may pass off as if there were something “ cursedly witty” ea 
4 in it; as 2gnota pro magnificis, all the world over. No doubt 1 } 
4 what was left out would be the most popular part. But instead 
4 of finding my essay—if you please—on the point of ending, it Va ye 
is accumulating fast on my hands, so Ill e’en end as it is,— ) 
7 not exactly taking French leave, but merely a hasty ‘lu revorr.’ 
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3 She was all youth and beauty and seem’d form’d ia 
4 By Nature to combine the softest grace, aOaE: 
4 Of woman’s gentle being, with the firm Ho 
: And higher intellectual faculties, te 
3 With such a soft and unassuming air, ike "i 
F As ne’er had put to shame a village girl. eee ot 
4 Her form was such as marks the fairest mould big % 





Of female beauty—and her forehead high, 


Y And ivory-like, was such as Raphael chose 
Et To crown the faculties of his mild Madonna— 
4 And there were seated eyes—I can’t compare 


Such azure beauties, such bright images 

Of matter immaterial, to any thing, 

Unless it be to the smooth, limpid brook, 

Blue with the smile of heaven—for they seem’d, 
i To one who gaz’d on them, to liquify 

And undulate with the full tide of love. 

: Yet was she born to mock Lavater’s art, 

Bright as the queen of heaven, and Oh, like her, 
Cold, tho’ her beauty had the glow of warmth, 
For there was one who lov’d her, deeply lov’d, 
But nurs’d the secret passion in his breast, 

Till ripen’d for confession—for he chose 

Like the unchristian Indian, to bow down . 
Fi And worship his divinity afar. hi 
ie But leve so fervent, pure and innocent, 

: Could thinly veil itself—she saw the flame 
Irradiate his visage, when her eye 
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By accident met his—she watch’d 

With secret satisfaction how abrupt 

His glance was then averted, and she heard, 

Or fancied that she heard, the smother’d sigh 

And knew herself the object—she was young 

And confident of beauty, and delighted 

To feel the homage that her beauty claim’d, 

She smil’d upon him, not as al] may smile, 

With general benevolence and kindness ; 

But, with the smile that skilful coquetry 

Delights to barter for a broken heart. 

She smil’d upon him, and to him she gave 

Her hand, while others were denied, and show’d 

Such evidence of delicate attachment, 

That one more vers’d in woman’s artifice, 

Had bless’d a bright’ning prospect—til] at last, 

With hope elated and with wishes warm, 

Impell’d by all the purity of thought, 

And flush’d with a security of joy, 

He told to her his love, and open’d wide 

The shrine of sensibility and gave 

In declaration, what was hers before. 

At first she listen’d with a pensiveness, 

A downcast, thoughtful, seeming pensiveness, 

As if to give a promptness to his tongue 

By gentle feeling—but her bosom swell’d 

With flatter’d vanity and gross delight. 

He ended and ’twas then he saw the rock, 

The dire Charybdis, and the syren sneer, 

That laugh’d its helpless victims into madness, 
* * * *© * * %* & 


He travell’d where the lime and citron bloom, 
And bask’d in tropic sunshine—for to him 

The world was cheerless, and its pageant train 
Of bright and silvery vanities, had long 
Disgusted him ;—but when remembrance brought 
A clue to guide him from a crowd of dreams— 

A mental labyrinth of strange perplexities, 

It only woke a sigh that pass’d unheeded. 

Ten summers flew and with them flew his cares; 
For though susceptible and warm of nature, 

He was of manly firmness and they pass’d. 

He bent once more his homeward way—again 
He saw the cottage and the green grass-plat, 
Where he had chas’d the phantom happiness. 
But ere he ask’d the blessing of his sire 


Or mother, whose kind prayers were living for him, 


He sought the welfare of his once belov’d, 

The traitress beauty whom he could not hate. 

He found her dwelling-place—but the rank weeds 
Disturb’d the passenger, while o’er its walls, 
Ruin had hung her mantle, and the wind 

Moan’d comfortless among the ivy leaves. 

His heart grew sick within him, as he gaz’d 
Silently, upon the birth place of his love, 
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Not reft of all inhabitants, as seem’d 

By the dull wreath that curl’d among the trees. 
He enter’d—and upon a wretched bed, 

Scarce good enough for prison inmates, lay 
The object of his passion— but so chang’d, 
Alas! so alter’d from the one of old, 

That truth scarce brought conviction, as he saw 
Her spirit kindling through the wre-k of beauty- 
She was fast dying, and the flame of life 

Was flickering in the sockhet—upon him, 

As slow!y he approach’d, she fix’d a look 

Deep and all scrutinizing, that might search 
The soul of him who stood there, gave a shriek 
Of cesolating anguish and expir’d. 

He learn’d with sorrow that her turn had come 
To feel the sting of passion—was it love ? 

Alas! her lover vow’d, and she was ruin’d. 
Shame drove her to distraction, and she fled 
And liv’d in infamy—until the hand, 

The taming hand of death was cold upon her ; 
And then with strong but coward penitence 
She sought her parents’ cot—but they had died. 
Long since of sorrow—and the only one, 

Who then remain’d of all the family, 

Was a poor recluse woman, and she took 

The dying penitent.—But yesterday, 

She came there, and the sand was falling fast, 
The sand of life—she sigh’d but utter’d little. 
Once—a few hours before she wish’d to see 
Him she had injur’d and to ask forgiveness, 
But for her wretched self—alas! she knew not, 
Yet hop’d forgiveness from a pitying God. 

The sight of him who lov’d her was too much, 
He whose kind heart had lighten’d every wo! 
Her spirit s‘rain’d for utterance—but her heart 
Broke with its burden and she sunk in death. 
He wept at the recital of her woes, 

Gaz’d with a mournful sigh intently on her, 
Wept and departed. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


** Thou art too apt to lie for thy relations.’’ 
Our Chronicle of ’26. 


The world of intellect and knowledge, has been often set 
forth under the fiction of a Republic of Letters. These terms 
are chosen to convey the idea that literary men, of every kin- 
dred and tongue, are associated under a government which ac 
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knowledges no hereditary sovreignty of mind, no privileged or- 
ders, no hireling judges, no priestly inquisition, no fetters, no 
dungeons, no oppression. ‘They are the subjects of a reign of 
equity ; where wealth, birth and pretence are unavailing ; the 
favoured inhabitants of a realm, over which truth sends its glo- 
rious day, and where justice presides with an impartial balance. 

Such we suppose is the idea of a Republic of Letters. But 
alas! it is a dream, and alla dream. ‘The ‘* Quarrels of Au- 
thors ” display as much bitterness as any other quarrels, and the 
competitions of literary men, exhibit as little regard for truth and 
fairness, as military or political strife. To bring no other in- 
stance, let us consider a moment the known use and operation, 
of one of the long established institutions of the Republic of 
Letters—we mean a Laterary Review. This, pretends indeed, 
to be a tribunal whose office it is, to examine the various can- 
didates for public favor, by the canons of criticism. It claims 
to be a holy mount, whence the law is delivered; a bench of 
justice, where the voice of equity alone is heard. Such is the 
original idea of a Review, and in this high character it arrogates 
to itself an amount and variety of power, which belong to no 
despot in Christendom. In the first place, it enacts, modifies, 
and annuls the law at pleasure, and then it is a sheriff, an attor- 
ney, an advocate, a judge, a jury, and when it chooses, an exe- 
cutioner also. 

Now such an institution we admit may be made subservient 
to the cause of truth. Despotic power, perchance, may not 
be abused, and if directed by wisdom and justice it will 
promote the good of its subjects. But let it fall into the hands 
of one whose love of truth is lost in love of self—one whose 
regard for justice is merged in a superior regard for a_par- 
ty—or, one who has sold himself to some narrow and sinis- 
ter cause, then only, will its mischiefs be limited by its extent. 
Were it necessary we could show that what we state hypo- 
thetically, is matter of notorious fact. But the world well un- 
derstands that in general, a Review, be it annual, quarterly, or 
monthly, and coming forth with what pretence it may, is still 
the instrument of some party in politics, or some sect in reli- 
gion ; the organ of some interested individuals, or class of indi- 
viduals, or perhaps the convenient drudge of a bookseller. Ac- 
cordingly the Review is degraded from the high station which 
it once occupied ;—it is no longer Jooked to, as a preacher of 
truth, but is regarded, only as the engine of particular interests. 
the ex parte pleader of some questionable cause. 
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We admit with pleasure that there are Reviews, which might 
be named as exceptions to these remarks-—-some which have 
held fast to their integrity, and which the public have delighted 
to houor. ‘There was a time, when we would have said this of 
the literary journal, whose name is at the head of this article. 
{t came into existence at a period when clouds and dark- 
ness were over our literature. For years it hung along the 
verge of the horizon, shedding only a dim lustre upon the mists 
which involved it. But when a brighter day came on, it arose 
and shone as the sun of our literary sky. We admit that we 
were among the idolaters who worshipped the glorious ascen- 
dant. But that illusion is over. We can no longer say of the 
North American, “ thou art my country’s boast and mine.” It 
is still, doubtless, the vehicle through which a loud and eloquent 
voice sometimes speaks to the world—but as a review, a work 
of criticism, it is not worthy of its former fame. There was a 
time when we listened to it, as one in whose fairness and integ- 
rity w> could repose almost unlimited confidence. If we ever 
felt obliged to question it in any thing, it was for occasional tra- 
ces of undue kindness towards its friends. 

But we have occasion now to speak of it in other terms. There 
are marks of caprice and partiality in its literary notices, which 
should make us hestitate any longer to receive it without dis- 
trust. We are not speaking at random, nor have we lightly 
taken up a topic in which the public can have no interest. If 
we have it in our power to show that the North American Re- 
view, having a circulation of near fourteen thousand numbers a 
year, can lend its strong hand to blight the reputation and crush 
the labors of one meritorious author, while it attempts to give 
another an elevation to which he is not entitled, we surely are 
not at liberty to choose whether we will do it ornot. The pub- 
lic good, and the cause of private justice unite to bid us go on. 
We have therefore taken up the pen, and putting aside, reluc- 
tantly, we confess, some portion of our accustomed respect for 
the North American, we come directly and in plain terms, to 
the matter in hand. 

In the 55th No. of this journal, we find the following literary 
notice. 


“* Elements of Mineralogy, adapted to the Use of Seminaries and Private 
Students. By J. L. Comstock, M. 


From the introduction of the Elements of elena as a branch of 
study in so many of our schools and higher seminaries, the want of a con- 
venient and correct work, suitable for beginners. has been for some time 
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felt. We know of no book which, in the present state of the science, is 
every way calculated to serve as an introduction to the more extended 
treatises. Professor Cleaveland, we had heard, was preparing such a 
work, and he will not find in the volume before us any cause for relinquish- 
ing his undertaking. Although Dr Comstock has presented us with much 
of the matter of Professor Cleaveland’s volumes, we do not think that he 
has enriched it by the additions from other writers. 

Since the publication of Professor Cleaveland’s work, Mineralogy has 
advanced with rapid strides, and while a vast number of new substances 
have been brought to light, others that were then considered as distinct 
species or varieties have been discarded. Of this Dr Comstock does not 
seem sufficiently aware, and as to new American localities, we find no evi- 
dence of his having ever heard of them. Most surely, in an American 
work, and one too professedly designed ‘to facilitate the progress of sci- 
ence,’ our own localities should have been diligently examined and made 
known. On the contrary, many of those which have afforded choice and 
abundant specimens are wholly omitted, while old errors, both as regards 
the localities and the minerals themselves, are retained. 

Thus our author does not appear to have known that some of the finest 
crystals of Chrysoberyl have occurred at Saratoga, that Tabular spar has 
been occasionally found at Ticonderoga; Yenite, Amethyst, and Grossu- 
lare at Rhode Island ; Egerane at Worcester ; Amazon stone at Beverly ; 
Asparagus stone at Billerica, &c. C 

Among other instances of an unpardonable inattention to the progress 
of the science, we may notice the description of Humite, which our author 
should have known has proved to be Condrodite (or what he calls Chon- 
dorcite), and so of Sillimanite, which has been ascertained to be Cyanite, 
and of Meionite, which is now referred to Scapolite. Under ‘ crystallized 
lepidolite,’ we are told that it occurs at Paris in Maine, where no such 
thing is known; what was guessed to be such, is undoubtedly the kind of 
pseudomorphous talc, a substance not exactly like a mica. 

In excluding from the external characters of minerals the angular mea- 
surements, he has at once struck out one of the three all important char- 
acters; and although we have a table at the beginning of the volume, it is 
incomplete, and, from the trouble of frequently turning back to it, will pro- 
bably be altogether neglected by the pupil. . 

An air of parade is given to this book by the introduction of a few of 
Professor Mohs’ new terms; but no kind of explanation is given, and we 
strongly suspect our author knows but little about it. It is but lately, it is 
true, that this new system has been made accessible, and its mysteries re- 
vealed by the labors of Mr Haidinger, but his work has been long enough 
before the public for any one to have made himself acquainted with its 
principles. ‘To introduce us at once, without any preparation, to ‘ Pyra- 
midal Pearl-Kerate’ and ‘ Empyrodox Quartz,’ is somewhat appaling ; and 
we can well imagine the utter despair into which the ‘private student ’ 
will sink at the sight of ‘ Brachytypous Parachrose-Baryte.’ In giving. 
here and there, these and a few other of Mohs’ synonyms, a ridiculous ef- 
fect to his whole system, which it was due to the distinguished author to 
avoid, and which a few pages of explanation might have prevented. 

This work is as full of errors of the press, as of the pen, and so far from 
facilitating the progress of science, carries us back something like ten 
years.” 


The purpose of the writer of this notice unquestionably was 
to crush Dr Comstock’s book at a single blow. While many 
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other works, which better deserve the attention of the North 
American, are suffered to hie, for years, perhaps forever, with 
no other notice than an insertion in the list of new publications, 
this is scarce dry from the press, when it is seized by the scow]l- 
ing critic, who brands it over with epithets of scorn and con- 
tempt—and consigns it, no doubt, as he supposes, to utter obli- 
vion. But a different fate awaited it. It happens to be within 
our knowledge, that in spite of this heavy sentence, Professor 
Silliman of Yale College thought it worthy of introduction into 
that seminary ; Professor Hall of Washington College also in- 
troduced it there—and other Seminaries of the highest respect- 
ability, adopted it at once. At the same time, several notices 
in the public journals, and one at least from the hands of an 
able mineralogist, pronounced the book to be valuable in the 
highest degree, and strongly recommended it to students. Who 
now shall decide when doctors disagree ? Let us examine, care- 
fully, the several statements of the foregoing review, and see 
what degree of truth and justice belongs to it. For the sake of 
perspicuity we will take up the passages one by one. 


First. ‘Dr Comstock has presented us with much of the mat- 
ter of Professor Cleaveland’s volumes.” 


This passage taken in connection with what follows it, plainly 
accuses Dr Comstock of having extracted too freely from Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland’s work. Now Dr C’s book professes to be 
in the main a compilation; this he tells us in his preface, and 
informs us what authors he has chiefly consulted, and as Dr C. 
has been very scrupulous to give each author credit for what 
he has extracted from his works, in looking over his book, we 
find, as we should expect, the name of Cleaveland frequently 
presented as an authority. Jt could not be otherwise, for Dr 
C. has condescended to acknowledge the obligation, even when 
it amounted to no more than the translation of a name. 

But has Dr C. borrowed, to an undue extent from Professor 
C’s. work? That work is to a great degree a translation from 
Brongniart, and much of the matter which Dr C. has courteous- 
ly credited to Cleaveland, really belongs to the French author, 
and might have been presented by Dr C. without his ever hav- 
ing seen Cleavelands volumes. If Cleaveland had been equally 
careful to print in connection with each borrowed passage the 
name of the author from which it was derived, his pages would 
have shown, that he was more indebted to Brogniart than Dr C. 
to any one author. 
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Beside, it is not easy to find two other works on the same 
subject so dissimilar in plan, and execution as these between 
which the reviewer has forced a connection. Cleaveland has 
followed throughout the arrangement of Brongniart, while Com- 
stock has in general adopted that of Phillips. But what most 
strongly marks the difference between these two works is, that 
Cleaveland in the language of description is always diffuse and 
irregular, while Dr C. is concise and very precisely methodical. 


Second. ‘ Dr Comstock has not enriched his work by addi- 
tions from other writers.” 


Now if there is any one point in which Dr C., is entitled to 
praise, it is for the laborious industry with which he has exam- 
ined a multitude of other authors, and for the value and variety 
of the materials which he has gathered from them. This, we 
have seen noticed with commendation, by a reviewer, who had 
no interest to be partial. We cannot but look with astonish- 
ment upon this observation of the reviewer, when we turn over 
the pages of Dr C’s. work. We there find, that instead of 
quoting only from Cleaveland, he extracts frequently from the 
following systematic writers, viz: Hauy, Brongniart, Jameson, 
Aikin, Lucas, Kirwan, Lowry, Mohs, Phillips, and others ; and 
has extracted interesting fragments from Pinkerton, Beckman, 
Calmet, Bakewell, Hamilton, Shaw, Bingley, Dolomieu, Bowles, 
Rees’ Encyclopedia, Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Brewster, Mawe, 
&c. For analysis, localities, and observations he also quotes 
Silliman, Hayden, Brand, Hall, Brooke, Bergmaun, Klaproth, 
Thompson, Nugent, Robinson, Webster, Schoolcraft, Lea, 
Torrey, Barnet, and perhaps fifty others ! 


Third. ‘ Dr Comstock does not seem sufficiently aware of 
the rapid strides with which mineralogy has advanced.” 


Let it be considered that Dr C’s. work is a compendium for 
the use of pupils, and proposes only to instruct the learner 
in the leading and most important features of the science. The 
author does not pretend to make it any considerable part of his 
design to bring forward new matter, and to enlighten experien- 
ced mineralogists ; his business is to give a better arrangement 
of such established facts as belong to the subject ; and to fa- 
cilitate the progress and diffusion of science, by rendering the 
access to it more easy, rather than by enlarging its boundaries 
by the addition of original knowledge. Now if the Reviewer 
finds in such a work but little of the matter that is yet floating 
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in periodical publications, and not recorded in the most recent 
systematic works, he has no right to conclude that the Author 
is ignorant of the “ rapid strides ” to which he alludes. 

But Dr Comstock need not rely upon this negative defence. 
The reviewer bears testimony to the fact that Dr C. had before 
him the work of Professor Cleaveland, the last edition of which 
had been published but four years when Dr C’s. work was writ- 
ten——Beside this, Dr C. has abundantly consulted Phillips and 
Mohs hoth published in 1825 ; his work contains extracts from 
the latest numbers of the scientific journals, and we perceive 
he has even given an account of the Vesuvian minerals, which 
could not have been known in this country, more than two 
months before the publication of his book. 

On the whole, we venture little in affirming that the review- 
er cannot name a volume that is necessary to instruct one fully 
in the rapid strides with which the science of mineralogy has 
advanced, that Dr C. has not consulted, and quoted in his work. 


Fourth. ‘4s to new American Localities we find no evi- 
dence of his having ever heard of them.” 

The proper end and design of Dr C’s. work does not require 
the exhibition of all the ‘new American localities ;” on the 
contrary such an exhibition would be incompatible with the 
plan of the work. It would have swelled the volume, which it 
was very desirable to reduce to the smallest possible compass ; 
it would have been treating a point of inferior importance with 
disproportionate particularity ; and lastly, to use the words of 
Dr C. in his preface, it was thought that Dr Robinson’s Cata- 
logue of American Localities, a work recently published, ren- 
dered a full list unnecessary. Now why is it that the Review- 
er imputes the omission of that which was unnecessary, at vari- 
ance with the general plan of the Author, and set forth in the 
preface as the result of design, to sgnorance? But this is not 
all. If the Reviewer bestowed but a very superficial glance 
upon the pages of Dr C. and that at least, we may presume he 
did, he saw a multitude of quotations bearing testimony to Dr 
C’s. familiarity with this part of the subject. 

As to the half dozen new American localities which the Re- 
viewer says Dr C. has not noticed, we need say but very little. 
Before they can be made to lend any force to this charge of ig- 
norance, the Reviewer must show that they are real localities, 
and recorded as such in some work of science; and also that 
Dr C. is not as well acquainted with them as he is himself. 
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And having shown all this, then he must tell us how the igno- 
rance of an author, on a point which it was neither his duty 
nor design to introduce in his work, detracts from the merits of 
the same. 

We cannot leave this point without saying to the Reviewer 
that a man makes a bad figure in attempting to support a charge 
of ignorance against another, by the consequences of his own 
blunder. “ Egerane,” says the Reviewer “ is found in Worces- 
ter, which locality Dr C. has not mentioned.” ‘This is a vari- 
ety of Vesuvian, and is not we think found at Worcester. But 
Vesuvian is found at Worcester, and it is so mentioned by Dr C. 
The mistake of the Reviewer arose from a want of discrimina- 
tion between a variety and a species. We might add here the 
remark that one so critical with others should be more pre- 
cise himself than to give a whole state as the locality of a min- 
eral. 


Fifth. ‘‘ Among other instances of unpardonable inattention 
to the progress of science, we may notice the description of Hu- 
mite, which our author should have known has proved to be 
Condrodite, and so of Sillimanite, which has been ascertained to 
be Cyanite ; and of Meionite, which is now referred to Scapo- 
lite.” 


This weighty charge is of the same general nature as the 
preceding one, and is to be answered much in the same way. 
We have shown that Dr Comstock’s book is replete with evi- 
dence of indefatiguable labor and research ; and that it displays 
a full acquaintance with those works which have recorded the 
“progress of science.” Something more than three instances 
should be found in a volume of 400 pages to establish imputa- 
tions of this sort. But let us examine the evidences adduced 
by the Reviewer to support the foregoing charge of ‘ unpardon- 
able inattention to the progress of science.” On reference to 
Dr C’s. book, we find Humite included in an appendix, contain- 
ing a list of new minerals ‘‘ which have been but imperfectly 
described, or which have not been analyzed; and of those 
which came to the knowledge of the writer too late to be in- 
serted in their proper places.” On examining several receut 
systematic treatises on mineralogy we find no evidence that this 
mineral has proved to be Condrodite or Brucite. If the fact is 
so, which, by the way, we think cannot be established by any 
good authority, still it has been very recently ascertained ; and 
bears no valid testimony against the author’s attention to the 
** progress of science.” 
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The Reviewer is nearly right in saying that Sillimanite has 
been ascertained to be Cyanite ; his only error here lies, in 
saying, that it has been ascertained, while it is yet doubtful ; 
and in leading the reader to suppose that Dr C. has neglected 
to say any thing on the subject. At page 173 of Dr Comstock’s 
book, the reasons which have led to the opinion that Sillima- 
nite is the same as Cyanite, with the reasons also for a contrary 
opinion, are fully detailed. We are so well pleased however 
to find one instance in which the Reviewer is in some measure 
countenanced by a good authority, that we will allow it to co- 
ver the bootless mis-statement with which it is associated. 

We sincerely hope for the sake of the Reviewer that Mezo- 
nite has been referred by somebody to Scapolite ; we are obli- 
ged to say however that we have before us no good evidence of 
the fact. 

We have only farther to notice under this head, that the Re- 
viewer by taking advantage of what he knew to be a typograph- 
ical error, has attempted to strengthen his imputations against 
Dr Comstock’s work, by making the author call Condrodite, 
Chondorcite. Our taste may be singular, but we think there is 
more dignity in an open dereliction of truth, than in a timid, 
and sly insinuation of that which is known to be false. 


Sixth. / “ Under ‘ chrystalized Lepidolite’ we are told that 
it occurs at Paris, Maine, where no such thing is known.” 


Let the reader turn to Robinson’s Catalogue of Localities, 
page 5, and he will find it asserted that Lepidolite ‘‘ occurs in 
great abundance at Paris, Maine, sometimes chrystallized in 
six sided tables, and forming short columns.” 


Seventh. ‘ In excluding from the external character of min- 
erals, the angular measurements, he has at once struck out one 
of three all important characters.” 


Dr Comstock has not * struck out,” or * excluded” the an- 
gular measurements ; on the contrary he has given them a very 
copious and complete alphabetical table, containing, if not every 
mineral, at least almost every mineral described in the work ! 

Not one student in a hundred in mineralogy either under- 
stands the use of the goniometer, or ever thinks of its employ- 
ment. It is absurd then, in an introductory work, to place 
constantly before the pupil, the angular measurements of mine- 
rals, while he is expected, of course, to overlook them. The 
arrangement of Dr C. in placing these measurements in a se- 
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parate table, to be consulted as occasion may require, is there- 
fore judicious, and should have been a matter of commendation 
and not of blame. We believe the verv point which the 
reviewer has selected for condemnation, will be a reason with 
practical teachers for preferring this work to others. We hap- 
pen to know the opinion of some distinguished mineralogists on 
this subject, and it agrees entirely with our own in this particular. 


Eighth. “ An air of parade is given to the book by the in- 
troduction of a fe w of Professor Mohs’ new terms ; but no kind 
of explanation is given, _ aad we strongly suspect our author 
knows but little about it.’ 


Dr Comstock has done in this respect no more than Cleave- 
land and other writeis on mineralogy have done ; and what it 
was incumbent upon him to do. He first names a mineral, and 
then informs the pupil what appellations other popular writers 
have given the same. here surely is no ostentation in doing 
what is common with other authors in treating of the same sub- 
ject, and what is necessary for the due instruction of the pupil. 

But Dr C. has given no explanation of Mohs’ terms, says 
the reviewer.—Is it no explanation of a term to tell in plain 
English what that term means ? Now the reader will find when 
the name of a mineral from Mohs is given, the synonimous Eng- 
lish word preceding, and standing in direct connexion with it.—If 
any farther explanation is wanted by the reviewer, it must of 
course be something which Mr Haidinger, the learned transla- 
tor of Mohs, has not thought it necessary to give. 


Ninth. ‘* This work is as full of errors of the press as of 
the pen, and so far from facilitating the progress of science, 
carries us back something like ten years.” 


This pithy sentence contains three distinct allegations. We 
will examine them separately. 

Ist.— The book is full of errors of the pen. 

This assertion rests wholly upon the ipse dixit of the Re- 
viewer, for it will be found upon examination, that he has not 
substantiated a single error. Now we suppose the Reviewer’s in- 
tention was to execute capital punishment upon Dr Comstock’s 
book. In cases of this sort it is usual to require the testimony 
of two persons equal to mankind in general for truth and ve- 
racity, to obtain a conviction. We leave it to the reader to 
decide after the foregoing exposition, how many such reviewers 
it will take to complete the condemnation of our author. 
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2d.—It is full of errors of the press. 

This work is not * full of errors of the press,” in any just 
sense of the expression. ‘That there are errors in it is con- 

fessed in the errata. If any one will consider the difficulty of 
printing a work from manuscript, consisting almost wholly of 
technical terms, he will not expect a first edition to be entirely 
free from errors. We have examined the work with some at- 
tention, and have been unable to discover any errors that could 
mislead a reader, which are not noticed in the errata. ‘The 
book is perhaps as free from gross blunders of the press as 
many works which have passed the ordeal of the North Amer- 
ican without blame. It is, in truth, considering ihe nature of 
the work, as little obnoxious to the charge of typographical in- 
accuracy, as some numbers of the North American Review 
itself. We are fond of facts,—let us mention one here, and as 
it happens to be within the knowledge of the editor of the North 
American, our readers may apply to him for the particulars. 
A proof-reader had occasion to examine a late number of the 
North American Review, and in the compass of one hundred 
pages, he detected more than two hundred errors, great and 
small. 

3d.—Instead of advancing the science of mineralogy, it 
carries us back ten years. 

A man who sets out without truth for his guide should have 
a good memory, or he will sometimes cross his track. At the 
outset the Reviewer charges Dr Comstock with having made 
up his book from Cleveland’s, a work on which the Reviewer 
very justly bestows high commendation, and which was publish- 
ed five years ago. At the end of the article he charges Dr 
Comstock with having carried the science back ten years ! 

But we have before shown that Dr. Comstock has not made 
up his work from Cleveland ; and that on the contrary he has 
abundantly consulted more recent publications, that his work is 
based upon the new edition of Phillips, which was published 
but two years ago; that he had before him, Mohs’ excellent 
work published in 1825; that he has consulted the recent peri- 
odical publications, and even extracted from them, facts which 
had not been before the world more than two months. 


9 


Such is a literary notice from the North American—a tissue 
of misrepreseutation, unfairness and impertinence, from the first 
sentence to the last—when there is a motive for writing down 
an author. In a future number, we propose to examine a wri- 
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ter on a science kindred to that of which Dr C. treats, and 
which was noticed in terms of unqualified praise, in the pages 
of that journal. We shall then show that errors and deficien- 
cies of the most important nature, can be slipped over in si- 
lence. Should it so fall out, that the author of the work we 
take in hand, should be the writer of the foregoing article from 
the North American, thre will be a propriety in our selection 
which will be felt. 





TOH . 





Some hours there be when every heart bows down to Memory, 
Bright, seldom hours of love! but all are mine to think of thee: 
There’s not a tint upon the earth, nor voice upon the air, 

But paints thine image on my heart, and wakes thine echo there. 


I think of thee at evening when a lovely day is done, 

When the gold upon the clouds is all that lingers of the sun, 

And when the night hath stolen their sweets froin hidden bowers, 
And the light wind as it passes seems just made by waving flowers ;~ 


When the moon hath risen over the peaceful-looking sea, 

And the shadow treinbles on the ground beneath the beechen tree— 
For all of these are meet to be upon the heart and eye 

As the loveliness that lingers when a lovely thing goes by. 


I think of thee when orchard-blooms along the vallies shine, 
And oak and ash have spread their leaves among the winter pine 
Each spring day as it closes yet more to love displays— 

’T is meet I should remember then our few acquainted days. 


The summer with its rich delights shall be endear’d to me, 
And the autumn in its beauty, for their memories of thee : 

Alas that summer-moments should be so swift in flight, 

That bright autumnal days so soon should have a winter blight ! 


Alas that all upon the earth that’s lovely must decay— 

That all we love to look upon should flit so soon away ! 

Yet let them pass—and summer suns grow red in autumn’s sky : 
And let them fade—but never thus thy memory shall die. 


INEZ. 
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CRITICAL 


Spirit oF Contemporary Portry. This 
work must, we think meet with success. Its 
object says the prospectus is to collect, in a se 
ries of numbers, choice specimens from that 
class of British Poetry, the intrinsic value of 
which is enhanced by the present impossibility 
of obtaining it on this side of the Atlantic. The 
eagerness with which the American public lie 
in wait for the emanations of the English press 
is proverbial ; yet many of our mother coun- 
try’s eminent poets are known to us by little 
else than their names. Their writings have 
been like jewels of extraordinary rarity,—all 
know their scarcity and worth from report, 
while but a favoured few can appreciate their 
value from actual observation. Coleridge, for 
thirty years placed by common consent apart 
from the host of writers who have appeared 
and fluttered away their noisy and ephemeral 
existence during that time, has been presented 
to us in only one ordinary edition of his Chris- 
tabelle. ‘The names of Barry Cornwall, Keats, 
Shelley ,—the distinguished friend of Byron,— 
Croly, Bowles, Lamb, Henry Neele, and of 
other gifted spirits of the same rank, are equal- 
ly familiar on our lips, and their literary ef- 
forts equally unknown. It is not in the ex- 
pectation of retrieving the labour of such men 
from oblivion that this Prospectus is issued, for 
they have stamped their seal of remembrance 
on the hearts of their countrymen, and breath- 
ed their music in strains too sweet to be for- 
gotten ; but, in the hope of familiarizing our 
community with productions worthy to be 
cherished among our memories of the bright 
and blessed things of existence. 

The proposed work will embrace @ collec- 
tion of genuine poetry from the writings of 
the authors above named, and from those of 
several others not included in that enumera- 
tion. Each number will consist of from thirty 
to forty-eight octavo pages, of elegant letter- 
press printing. 

The first number has just issued from the 
press in a beautifully printed pamphlet, con- 
taining selections from Coleridge’s ‘‘ Sibylline 
Leaves.’? Among the poetry will be found 
that exquisite bijou ‘* Genevieve,’ and the pop- 
ular ‘* Ode on the Departing Year.’? The 
number commences with the ** Hymn written 
in the Vale of Chamouny,’’—-a production 
worthy of a master’s pen. The poet evident- 
ly had in his mind’s eye the magnificent Hymn 
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of Adam and Eve in The Paradise Lost, and 
though it may appear extravagant to speak of 
Coleridge and Milton in the same breath, we 
believe that no reader of genuine poetic enthu- 
siasm can sit coldly and listlessly over the pa- 
ges of the former. Hazlitt says that Coleridge 
has done nothing worthy of his powers. We 
deny the assertion. He has executed less than 
might have been expected from him, but he 
has given to the world some poems that may 
rank among the finest in the English language. 
The second number of the ‘‘ Spirit ’? will con- 
tain his *‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’’ and 
the third some of the gifted outpourings of 
Barry Cornwall’s muse. 


Tue Prairie. Of a work already familiar 
to so many of our readers, they will ask from 
us but a brief passing notice The novels of 
Mr Cooper are so uniform both in character 
and merit, that a faithful sketch of any one of 
them may furnish a just estimate of all. No 
reader of the ‘ Prairie’’ can doubt for a mo- 
ment the genuineness of its assumed parent- 
age. 

It is full of lively descriptions, and contains 
many scenes of agitating interest. The tale 
will indeed be reluctantly laid aside by any 
one, whose heart can feel for the dangers, or 
rejoice in the happiness of others. But the 
plot is as absurd and unnatural as fancy could 
well invent ; and some of the characters are 
gross anomalies both among real and probable 
existences. The scheme of conveying an heir- 
ess to a western ‘ Prairie,’ concealed day and 
night in a covered wagon, is a sufficient proof 
of the first, and the ‘ bug gatherer’ a truly dis- 
gusting and tedious example of the last. For 
ourselves, we are, with all our admiration of 
this author’s powers, heartily tired of his often- 
repeated and increasing neglects both of pro 
priety and consistency. Toa writer, who af- 
fects so much to despise the voice of criticism, 
we will only express our regret that the tal- 
ents, which by patient and corrected exertion 
might win a sure and lasting fame, should be 
devoted only for pecuniary emolument and a 
temporary popularity. 


Mrs Sregourney’s Poems. This is decided- 
ly the age of poetry as well as of novels. Both 
these articles spring up on every side ina kind 
of mushroom growth, affording sometimes a 
very desicable and piquant sauce to the solid 
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dishes of the literary course, but too often de 
ceiving us by their appearance and proving to 
be of that class of the fungi vulgarly denomi- 
nated toadstools. 
**¥ would life were all poetry 
To gentle measures set,”’ 

said Roy in a former number of our magazine, 
and if this era of song so fervently prayed for, 
has not actually arrived, it surely is from no 
want of effort or disposition on the part of 
those who pant for the title, votaries of the 
Mus. However, we shall have but little cause 
for complaint on this subject, if the truly gift 
ed ones will only occasionally appear and as- 
sert their claims to the wreath sometimes as. 
snined by those on whom it confers no dignity y 
and who actually pollute it by their unhallow 
ed touch. Let those who can strike the lyre 
with skili come before us after shorter inter, 
vals, and the pretenders will shrink abashed 
from the trial that is to test their powers. So 
long as the master-spirits avoid the public eye, 
and murmur their eloquent breathings in the 
shades of retirement, the pettifoggers who loi 
ter about the Court of Apollo, will attract the 
gaze, perhaps command the admiration, of the 
multitude. There are among us those in whom 
the mens divinior is ever awake ; and they may, 
if they will, support the reputation of our 
country as a land where the notes of inspira- 
tion are not wholly overwhelmed in the din 
and bustle of the world. Among these we 
would rank Mrs Sigourney. In speaking of 
her poetry we lay aside all the partiality that 
we might naturally be expected to entertain 
for a valued contributor, and consider the 
characteristics of her composition, as developed 
in the present volume of her works. And here, 
though we might find many faults, arising from 
carelessness and from a want of discrimina- 
tion, we find so much to delight and instruct, 
that we cannot in conscience quarrel with the 
authoress. There is too a tenderness and gen” 
uine religious feeling in her poetry that com 
pletely soothes the moroseness of the critic, 
and, strange to say, awakens all the impulses 
of the man within him. Mrs Sigourney thinks 
in all her productions, and unites the faculty 
of acute perception,—when the charms of na- 
ture are her theme,—with a happy talent for 
bringing home to the reader’s heart, all those 
finer traces of the beautiful which she herself 
beholds. She never attempts a flight into an 
unknown region, though she often goes down 
into the recesses of the mind, and fathoms the 
thought of man, and brings up rich and rare 
treasures. Occasionally she assumes a becom- 
ing playfulness of manner, as evinced in the 
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poem entitled ‘“‘ The Comet of 1825.’’ As 
specimens of her stateliness in more solemn 
movements, we would mention ** The Chair of 
the Indian King,’’ and ‘The Dead Horseman.’’ 
Our extracts below are taken at random.— 


With Wild Flowers to a Sick Friend. 


Rise from the dells where ye first were born, 

From the tangled beds of the weed and thorn, 

Rise ! for the dews of the morn are bright, 

And haste away with your brows of light,— 

—Should the green-house patricians with gath- 
ering frown, 

On your plebeian vestureslook haughtily down, 

Shrink not,—for His finger your heads hath 
bow’d, 

Who heeds the lowly and humbles the proud.— 

— The tardy spring, and the frosty sky, 

Have meted your robes with a miser’s eye, 

And check’d the blush of your blossoms free ,— 

With a gentler friend your home shall be ; 

To a kinder ear ye may tel) your tale 

Of the zephyr’s kiss aud the scented vale ;— 

Ye are charm’d! ye are charm’d! and your 
fragant sigh 

Is health to the bosom on which ye die. 


Greece. 


Clime of the unprotected brave ! 

Clime of the ancient, and the free ! 
Whose blood-stain’d banners boldly wave 
Mid storms that rock the Agean sea, 

With arm supine, and careless thought 
Why gaze we on thy conflict dire ? 
To win that prize our fathers bought, 
Why tamely see thy sons expire ? : 
True,—we can glow at Homer’s lay, 
Enraptur’d hang o’er Pindar’s lyre, 
Start at thy pencil’s deathless ray, 
Thy breathing marble’s force admire, 
At awful Marathon can list 
To catch the Persian’s tone of shame, 
At proud Thermopylewe assist 
To bind the immortal wreath of fame ; 
But when from slaughter’d Scio speeds 
The Moslem curse, the helpless cry, 
The echo of unutter’d deeds,— 
We tax our pity with a sigh ! 
Oh Ye! who saw the mighty yield 
On Saratoga’s laurell’d plain 
Or bade on Monmouth’s fervid field 
Your wounded bosoms flow like rain,— 
Rise ! though your wasted locks be gray, 
Though chill’d with want your last retreat, 
Lift high the wither’d hand, and say 
How strong your kindred pulses beat,— 
Rise !—tell your sons what generous pain, 
What warm, indignant zeal revives, 
When ’gainst oppression’s wreathed chain 
The crush d, yet lofty spirit strives ;— 
And tell their cradled babes the tale,— 
How oft to wrest the tyrant’s rod 
Do Liberty and Truth prevail 
Clad in the panoply of God,— 
Then, ere the holy tear shall cease 
To dew their cheek like rose-bud fair, 
Devoutly stamp the name of Greece 
Deep, on their unpoiluted prayer. 


The opening lines on * Toil,’? remind us 
very forcibly of Mr Sprague’s Ode ‘* To Art,’’ 
though the similarity of thought in the two 
poems may be the result of accident. The 
typographical elegance of this volume deserves 
the highest commendation. 
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Tue Manuscript. The principal poem in 
this collection, is a drama founded on Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novel The {talian. The author is, 
we are told, a young man ; but however le- 
nient we may feel disposed to be, we cannot 
but regard his present attempt as unsuccessful. 
He has striven to do too much at the outset. 
Forgetting the old story told of him who be- 
gan by carrying a calf upon his shoulders, 
and eventuaily succeeded in lifting the bull, 
he rashly undertakes the labour which re- 
quires the muscie of the giant in literature, 
and, as mignt be expecied, only proves his 
inability to accomplish the task. 


OutLines or Ancient History. Adopt- 
ing the general plan of Dr. iair, the compi- 
ler of this volume has presented the best com- 
pend of Ancient History that has hitherto been 
offered to the public. ‘The whole subject of 
Ancient History, is first divided into periods, 
chaiacterized by remarkable occurrences or 
striking peculiarities. It is then reduced to 
minuter divisions with a strict regard to pro- 
priety and to the convenience of the pupil.— 
Interesting facts are stated, explanations, ob- 
servations, av.ecdotes, §c. added, and a clear 
and succint illustration of the several ages 
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Lapy Byron anp HER DauGcHter. Mrs 
Ibbottson was unusually communicative this 
evening. She said she knew, for a positive 
fact, that very large extracts of Lord Byron’s 
life, written by himself, were in existence. I 
don’t go the length of affirming, said she, that 
there is extant an entire and perfect copy of 
his lordship’s life, hut simply that there do ex- 
ist copious and authentic extracts from it ; and 
this I fancy one member at least of Lady By- 
ron’s family suspects. I knew a good deal of 
Lady Byron when she lived at , I forget 
the name of the place, but it’s not far from 
Brombley, and thought her a woman of mas- 
culine understanding, great conversational 
powers, and strong natural good sense, but not 
altogether the wife for Lord Byron. She show- 
ed her admirable sense of propriety, by the se- 
clusion to which she consigned herself, and 
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brought with truth and distinctness to the men- 
tal vision. The biographical sketches are 
brief, but present a series of forcible pictures, 
and the original remarks, appended to the nar- 
ration of each important event, are distinguish- 
ed by appropriateness and discrimination.— 
We look upon this book as a summary of ster- 
ling value. 


American JouRNAL OF ScIENCE aND ARTS, 
The June number of Professor Silliman’s pe- 
riodical, sustains the character which has been 
gained for it by the accomplished and scientific 
Editor. Great credit is due to him for his per- 
severing efforts in sustaining this Journal at a 
sacrifice of much time and money. Its pa- 
tronage at present is sufficient to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of publication, but affords no 
compensation for the labour bestowed upon it. 
‘This is not as it should be. Perhaps no work 
has done more in raising the character of Amer. 
ican literature and science than this Journal- 
it is one of which the country may feel proud, 
and to which a degree of substantial patronage 
should be extended, that will ensure its per- 
manence, and at the same time renumerate its 
conductor. » ’ 
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the dignified silence she inviolably maintained 
respecting what may be termed “her case.” I 
believe to her most intimate associates, Lady 
Byron never breathed her husband’s name ; 
never alluded, in the most casual manner, to 
her own peculiar situation. On the contrary, 
she appeared studiously to avoid all reference 
to the subject. Her daughter, Ada Byron, to 
whom such a touching interest attaches, strong- 
ly resembles her gifted father. There is, in 
particular, an expression about the mouth ; a 
curl, when she is displeased, in her youthful 
lip; a fire and fierte in her eye, which those 
who had ever an opportunity of watching the 
poet’s features, in a moment of irritation,would 
instantly recognize. The likeness is singularly 
striking. It is hardly fair to judge of her at 
such tender years, but I thought I discovered 
germs of talent, and shall I add,a spice of Lord 
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Byron’s disposition ; a large leaven of self in- 
dulgence and self will. Lady Byron was pas- 
sionately attached to her, and paid the most 
vigilant attention to those grand essentials ina 
woman’s happiness ; temper and disposition. 
There was one thing in particular which 
struck me very forcibly. It isarule worthy 
the adoption of every mother. I had dined 
alone with Sir Ralph and herself; little Ada 
was with us at tea ; but, at its conclusion, Lady 
Byron rose and said, ‘“‘ you must excuse me : 
I always give an hour to my daughter every 
night, before she goes to bed, when we talk 
over the events of the day. I find it by far the 
best hour in the twenty-four for affecting and 
correcting the heart!”’ If she was “‘ learned’? 
and “‘ mathematical,’’ most assuredly it never 
appeared in her conversation. It was that, 
and that only, of a highly accomplished and 
well-informed woman. An incident occurred, 
I don’t choose to divulge it, which was per- 
fectly conclusive to my mind that Lady Byron 
was still fondly attached to him ; and from the 
accounts of others, who knew the facts, | am 
thoroughly satisfied that Lord and Lady Byron 
might have been living together at this hour, 
had His life been spared, but for the interven- 
tion of a third person. Lady Noel could ne- 
ver endure him ; and the feeling was recipro- 
cal. She was perpetually haunted by the idea 
that his lordship was an unfaithful husband. 
On the other hand, he never spared her ; and, 
unhappily, Lady Noel’s temper and unguard- 
ed expressions afforded ample scope for the 
most biting satire and caustic irony. Whate- 
ver his lordship might have been previous to 
his marriage, or since the separation, in the 
peculiar instance so continually quoted he was 
grossly misrepresented. I have reason to be- 
lieve, though not from her own lips, that La- 
dy Byron now feels this. In short, concluded 
Mrs Ibbottson, the whole story makes me 
more than ever tenacious of the opinion with 
which I started five and forty years ago, that 
young married people are always best and hap- 
piest by themselves.—The Living and the 


Dead. 
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Resources or tHE West. Almost every 
day is developing the physical resources of the 
western country. At one of the lead mines in 
Jefferson county, Missouri, Messrs. Troost and 
Leseur have recently found, in large quanti- 
ties, the Carbonate of Zinc. The locality of 
this mineral is near the Mississippi river. It 


has long been said that copper abounds in the 
region of country south and south west of the 
fake Superior. 
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Inpian Literature. David Cusick, an In. 
dian of the Tuscarora tribe, has published 
in Lewistown, New York, a book entitied 
** Sketches of the Ancient History of the Six 
Nations,comprising, First. A tale of the founda- 
tion of the Great island, now North America, 
the two infants born, and the creation of the 
universe. Second. A real account of the set- 
tlement of North America, and of its dissen- 
sions. Third. Origin of the kingdom of the 
Five Nations, which was calied a Long House ; 
the wars, fierce animals, &c.’’ Cusick has 
embodied in his work the traditions of his na- 
tion, and given a narrative to the public, in the 
phraseology peculiar to the people of his com- 
plexion. 


Roman FasHionastes. When a Roman 
lady expresses a wish to see you at her house, 
she is thereby understvod to give you an eter- 
nal permission to visit her on sueh evenings as 
she is at home, which is generally restricted to 
one in seven, On that night the lady is ex- 
pected to appear in her own drawing-room al 
about half past six, in a dress infinitely more 
negiected and deshudille than her usual morn- 
ing costume. From thathourtul about nme, 
she is i. duty bound to ‘ entertain’ all who 
choose to call upon her ; tuat is, to say a few 
words in a whisper to eachperson who comes 
in or goes out of the room. About nine 0o’- 
clock the conversazione concludes, and the la- 
dy may begin to ‘‘ entertain’’ herself, which 
is geuerally done, first at her toilette, andthen 
at the faro-table : for though the latter may be 
held at her own house, it forms quite a dis- 
tinct occupation and establishment from that 
of her drawing-room circle. The early part 
of those evenings in which her conversazione 
are not at her house, she spends in returning 
these nocturnal visits ; and as frequently ma- 
ny of these are paid in one evening, the cir- 
cles at these different houses are continually 
revolving, thus producing change without va- 
riety ; and in the space of two or three hours, 
a fortunate person may hunt the identical half 
dozen poke bonnets he encountered at his 
first visit, round all the houses of their mutual 
acquaintance. English Fashionables Abroad. 


Dr. Asue. Doctor Hoadley Ashe was ne- 
phew of Dr Hoadley who wrote the Suspi- 
cious Husband, I had the pleasure of sitting 
next him at dinner when he began a story 
with—“* As eleven of my daughters and I 
were crossing Picadilly,—’’ Eleven of your 
Daughters !’? I rather rudely interrupted.— 
*¢ Yes Sir,?? rejoined he, ‘I have nineteen 
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daughters all living; never had a son, and 
Mrs Ashe, myself, and nineteen female Ashe 
plants sit down one-and-twenty to dinner ev- 
ery day, Sir ! am smothered with petticoats.’’ 
—Dibdin’s Reminiscences. 


Mavame Mara. Mara’s talents as a singer 
(for she was no actress and had a bad person 
for the stage) were of the first order. Her 
voice clear, sweet, distinct, was sufficiently 
powerful, though rather thin, and its agility 
and flexibility rendered her a most excellent 
bravura singer, in which style she was unri- 
valled. Inthe year 1793, she suddenly quit- 
ted the country, in no very creditable man- 
ner ; for in the maturity of charms which had 
never been great, she eloped from her hus- 
band, an idle, drunken man, and bad player 
on the violoncello, and went off with the 
young flute-player Florio. With him she fled 
to the uttermost parts of Europe, and lived 
for several years in Russia, till, when she 
was almost forgotten, she reappeared as sud- 
Aenly and in as sing lar a manner as she had 
vanished. A very few years ago, an adver- 
tisement from Messrs. Knyvett announced 
for their concerts a most celebrated singer 
whom they were not yet at liberty to name.— 
This mysterivus secret was soon after explain- 
ed by another announcement, that Madame 
Mara’s Benefit would take place at the King’s 
Theatre, on an evening specified, no one be- 
ing at all aware of her return to England, or 
even of her existence. She must then have 
been at least seventy ; but it was said that her 
voice had miraculously returned,and was again 
as fine asever. But when she displayed these 
wonderfully revived powers, they proved, as 
might be expected, lamentably deficient, and 
the tones she produced were compared to those 
of a penny trumpet. Curiosity was so little ex 
cited that the Concert was ill attended ; but 
this single exhibition was sufficient to induce 
Messrs. Knyvett to relinquish her services, 
and Madame Mara was heard no more. 


Rattite Snake. A report was lately read 
to the Acaviemy of Sciences at Paris froma 
Committee appoi:ted to examine into the 
circumstances which attended the death of 
Mr, Drake, at Rouen, on th: 9th of F: bruary 
last. Mr. Drake was an Englishman, of 
about fifty years of age, and was conveying 
from London to Paris three rattlesnakes and 
several young crocodiles. Nothwithstanding 
the precautions taken to defend them from 
cold, he found that the finest of the rattle- 
snakes was dead. ‘he others seemed in a 
languishing condition and were placed near a 


stove. On exciting them with a stick one of 
them gave no signs of life. Mr. Drake then 
opened the cage and took the reptile by the 
head and tail to ascertain whether or not it 
was dead. The snake suddenly turned its 
head and pinnged a fang into his hand, and 
he, in replacing the animal into the cage, 
received another wound in the palm of the 
same hand, He ran into the yard, earnestly 
desired a physician to be sent for—looked for 
water. and not finding it, rubbed his hand 
upon some ice. The physician on his arrival, 
cauterized the wounds, and administered half 
a glass of olive oil. He then appeared com- 
posed ; but in afew minntes fatal symptoms 
manifested themselves, and he died in eight 
hours and three quarters after the accident.— 
On examining the body, the outside presented 
nothing remarkable. In the inside the organs 
were all healthy. Neither the brain nor the 
spinal marrow had experienced any change, 
except that the membrane which covered it 
was slightly tinged with red. The veins did 
not seem to be inflamed ; and the only morbid 
appearance which the corpse exhibited was a 
great number of clots of blood in the veins of 
the bitten side. The rattlesnake was dissect- 
ed, and one of the operators, pricking himself 
eight days afterwards with the scalpel which 
had been employed, was immediately attacked 
with a swelling in the hand, violent pains in 
the glands of the arm, &c. 


Exvecant Memoria. Peter Ernest, Count 
of Mansfield, consecrated a fountain at Lux- 
embourgh to the memory of his wife with the 
following inscription :—‘* Whoever thou art 
that comest hither to avoid the heat or to quench 
thy thirst, thou mayest be refreshed here a- 
greeably, undisturbed. Take up the water 
with thy hand ; wash thy mouth ; trouble it 
not with thy feet, nor pollute it with thy na- 
ked body ; for he has consecrated these gentle 
waters to the peaceful manes of his most dear 
wife ; and from her name Mary, called it Ma. 
Ry’s Fountain. He caused these limpid 
streams, the latent witnesses of his eternal love, 
to rush from yonder rock ; enclosed them in 
native stone, and bid them forever flow :— 
Peace be to the ashes of Mary.”’ 


Iratianw TraGcepy. An attempt has been 
made by Signor Filippo Pistrucci, to establish 
an Italian theatre at London ;—an attempt, 
says the Examiner, which is hailed with great 
satisfaction, as a means of enlarging the stock 
of rational and refined amusement ; of giving 
effect to the noble and beautiful productions of 
the modern Italian poets,—and of bringing te 
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notice talents of the highest order. An oppor- 
tunity is also thus afforded of witnessing the 
surprising operations of the faculty of impro- 
visation. At one of the Performances in May, 
Signor Pistrucci gave very extraordinary proofs 
of his ability, in various kinds of verse, on sub- 
jects suggested at the moment. The manner 
in which he treated the theme ‘ Intrignes of 
the Opera House,’’ afforded a wonderful dis- 
play of skill and facility in extemporaneous 
poetical declamation 


Pratn Eatina. There maybe patients with 
callous appetites and hebetated tongues, who 
have lost the delighted sense of swallow, and 
are consequently such complete citizens of the 
world, that they know no distinction between 
French ragout and Welch rabbit, Italian ma 
earoni or Scotch rumbletethumps ; but if palate 
and tongue be sound, then the man who says 
he cares nought about eating and drinking, is 
obviously such a monstrous and prodigious li- 
ar, that we only consider why the earth does 
not open its jaws and swallow him on the spot. 
Only look at him lunching when he fondly sup- 
poses himself in privacy, and what a gorman- 
dizer ! Look and you will see the large dew- 
drops on his forehead—listen, and you will 
hear his jaw or cheek-bones clanking ; and 
that is the black-broth Spartan who is indiffe- 
rent about what he eats or drinks! An ugly 
customer at an ordinary ! a dangerous citizen 
in a beleaguered town! If bred to a seafaring 
life, the first man to propose, when put on 
short allowance, to begin eating the black cook 
and the cabin boy! 

There is another class of mistaken men, 
who bestow upon themselves the philosophi- 
cal and eulogistical appellative of Plain-Eaters. 
Now, strip a Plain Eater of his name, and in 
what does he essentially differ from his breth- 
ren of mankind ? He likes roast, and boil, and 
stew. Sodothey. He likes beef and veal, 
and venison and mutton, and lamb and kid, 
and pig and pork, and ham and tongue. So 
do they. He likes (does he not?) goose and 
turkey, and duck and how-towdy, and grouse 
and partridge, and snipe and woodcock. So 
do they. He likes s*lmon and cod, and sea- 
trout and turbot, and every other species of 
salt-water fish. So do they. He likes, or 
would like, if he tried it, a Hacars. So do or 
would they. He likes pan-cakes, and plumb- 
pudding, and brandy-nans. So do they. He 
likes Suffolk and Cheshire Cheese, Stilton and 
weeping Parmesan. So do they. He likes 


grapes and grozetts, pine apples and jargonels 
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So dothey. He likes anchovies, and devilled 
legs of turkies. Sodothey. He likes green 
and black teas of the finest quality, rather 
sweet than otherwise, and sugar-candied 
coffee, whose Known transparency is enrich- 
ed with a copious infusion of the cream of 
many Ayrshire cows, feeding upon old lea. 
so do they. He likes at supper, the * reli- 
quias Danae,’ that is, the relics of the din- 
ners, presented in metamorphosis. So do 
they. He thinks that nuts are nuts. So do 
they. Ifthe crackers are engaged, he rashly 
uses his teeth. So do they. He has been 
known to pocket the leg of a fowl. So have 
they. (nce he has had a surfeit. So had 
they. Then he was very sick. So were they 

In all things the similitude—nay the identity 
is complete—either he descends from his altj- 
tude—or ali the world goes up stairs to him— 
mankind at large devour but one dish, or he is 
a Plain-Eater no more. 

The truth is, that it is as impossible to define 
a simple taste in eating, as in writing,architec- 
ture, or sculpture. A seemingly Doric dish 
when analyzed, is found to be composite. We 
have seen a black-pudding with a Corinthian 
capital, eaten in truly attie style. Perhaps 
there exists not, except in abstraction, such a 
thing asa pertectly plain dish. A boiled po. 
tatoe seems by no means complicated. But 
how rarely indeed is it eaten without salt, and 
butter, and pepper, if not fish, flesh, and 
fowl! Reader! lay your hand on your heart 
and say, have you ever more than thrice, dur- 
ing the course of along and well-spent life, 
eaten, bona fide per se, without admixture of 
baser or nobler matter, a boiled mealy or 
waxy? We hear you answer in the negative. 
Look on any edible animal in alive state, from 
an ox, toa irog, and you will admit, without 
father argument, that he must undergo changes 
great and manifold, before you can think of 
eating him. 

Many is the honest man, who, while he has 
been supposing himself enacting the character 
of the Plain-Eater, has been masticating a mix- 
ture composed of elements brought from the 
four quarters of the habitable globe. That he 
might eat that plain rice pudding a ship has 
gone down with all her crew. The black 
population of the interior of Africa have been 
captivated, fettered, driven like hogs to the 
field, and hanged by scores, that he, before 
going to bed with acold in his nose, and a 
nasty shivering, might take his—gruel. 

Christopher North. 





